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METAPHYSICS.—No. 4. 


Mind manifested during this life wholly through the 
material organism—Such intercourse of spirit with 
spirit as establishes the unitary order of creation 
excepted— The natural reaches into the supernatural, 
a presumption of science—The body’s functions sub- 
ordinate in different degrees to the mind —The phe- 
nomena of the miad subject to the laws of the body— 
Mind has perception as well as sensation through 
the organism—Immortality and nature of the soul 
not involved in the physiological inquiry—Mani- 
festation not a measure of the soul’s intrinsic power. 
The soul during this life is manifested only 

through and by the organism of the body. To 
observation and experience its activities seem to 
depend upon the material machinery. To the 
senses and whatever of knowledge we have by 
them mind has no existence separate from matter, 
and no other capacities or powers than those which 
are exhibited by the corporeal instruments ; or, 
the body is to the soul what a musical instrument 
is to the performer—its means of expression and 
medium of manifestation. 

I do not say that all the faculties of the soul, 
and all the actions of every faculty, depend upon 
material conditions, and that there is nothing 
within us which is above the sphere and inde- 
pendent of the laws of materialism ; for, a nega- 
tion so broad as this would be unphilosophical in 
spirit and very improbable in fact. The faith of 
the enlightened, and the superstition of the igno- 
rant, all the world over and all its history through, 
are arrayed against it; and the presumptions of 
science, even the science summoned by skepticism, 
strongly corroborate the assumptions of faith’ 
We have the analogies of nature for the proba- 
bility of powers which can pierce into the province 
of the spiritual even while in the main they are 
limited by the laws of the material life. Every 
class of beings which we know possesses a shade 
of that which is the proper characteristic of the 
class next above it. The mineral and vegetable 
worlds blend so as to bridge over their difference 
and distance by transitions which obliterate the 
marks of separation; the vegetable and animal 
natures are confused where they border by mu- 
tual overlappings and every species of each of 
these great kingdoms of natural beings mingles 
with that which is first above it by intrusive over- 
reachings that fill up the gulfs which definition 
would put between kinds and degrees. Classes 
flew into each other by participation of proper- 
ties, and so creation is linked into unity, from 
atoms up to archangels. Between centre and 
centre of adjacent groups the difference of kinds 
is obvious, as the interval between the crests of 
waves, but where they meet they are indistin- 
guishably blended. Throughout nature, struc- 
tnre with structure aut function with fanction 
interchange where they separate and embrace as 
they depart, and the unbroken harmonies of the 
universe answer to the oneness of its origin and 
end. If plants are made sensitive that the proxi- 
mate modes of life may mingle at their margins ; 
if the domestic and half-reasoning animals are 
lifted into intercourse with us by an educability 
above the limitations of instinct, it is egregiously 
illogical to deny, and to deny positively, that our 
race is endowed with something of that which is 
immediately above its rank—something lowest in 
that which is above us and highest in us. It is 
flatly unphilosophical to say that our present and 
future, this material and that spiritual, are di- 





human physiology was incapable of affording its 
assistance, or of asserting its claims to considera- 
tion. And, besides these causes, the divorce of 
mind from matter in technical contemplation may 
have been still further effected by the apprehen- 
sion that the doctrine of immortality would be 
endangered if the offices of miud were considered 
in any respect subject to the laws of its physical 
instruments. These objections are not valid. If 
thought and emotion are very unlike bile and 
saliva, if feeling and fancy can have nothing in 
common with substances elaborated from articles 
of diet, it must be noticed, that the doctrine of 
the brain’s instrumentality in the mental phe- 
nomena does not intimate that mind is a secretion 
or product of the nervous apparatus. No such 
analogy is affirmed, and the doctrine is not re- 
sponsible for any, between the nutritive and the 
intellectual functions. Digestion and assimila- 
tion build up the body and keep it in repair, as 
an instrument of the mind, and voluntary motion 
is among its capabilities of duty ; but it is to some 
action of the perfected instrument that we look 
for analogies to reconcile our reason to the alleged 
physiological connection; and we find them in 
sufficient force in the offices of sensation. The 
eye is capable of the first degree of affection by 





external objects, which is nltipsisly resolved into 
perceptions and cognition. @ ear receives vi- 
brations and effects, the first of those changes 
which ultimate in the felt pleasure of music. If 
these satellites of the sensorium commune are thus 
capable of the earliest transmutations of physi- 
cal impressions into intellectual affections, it is 
not difficult to admit that the brain is the seat 
and centre and implement of completed percep- 
tion. 

To say that matter cannot think is to say 
nothing to the purpose; the allegation is that 
mind manifests thought, as it is admitted to see 
and hear, through and by certain parts of the 
body, and in the closest dependency upon the 
laws and conditions of the structure. Of this 
there is such proof as—invariable feebleness of 
intellect and feeling during the feebleness of in- 
fancy, disease and old age—the aberrations of 
mind and morals under the influence of narcotics, 
the excitement of fever and such violence as dis- 
turbs the healthy functions of the brain—and the 
apparent loss of mental and organic life together, 
in temporary suspensions and in the final extinc- 
tion of the latter. 

The other objection arising upon the supposed 

danger to the immortality of the soul is of little 
account. It is not this doctrine but that of the 
objector which makes the soul’s existence to de- 
pend upon its supposed nature. It is enough to 
say that this inquiry does not involve its sub- 
stance, quality, or duration, nor in any wise affect 
its destiny, but merely the conditions imposed 
upon it by its connection with the body. Whether 
the soul is adamant or ether, or that which is 
meant by the word spirit, is here of no conse- 
quence. If aseraph were incarnated, the capa- 
bilities of flesh would limit his powers of action 
and passion here, and his angelhood would be 
temporarily levelled to our humanity. All excess 
of power, all transcendency of nature would be 
restrained of display just as the conceptions of 
musical harmonies are limited in the utterance 
of the capabilities of the instrument that must 
produce them. And just as in the case of the 
musician, his powers are not measured by the 
music produced, so of the human soul: by means 
of this body in this life it can accomplish so 
much, and is liable to such changes as we witness, 
but what are its intrinsic capabilities and liabili- 
ties beyond all this “doth not yet appear.” 
The disabilities of the first childhood do not 
so much impress us; but those of the second, the 
helpless infancy of old age, compel the thought 
that with better adapted instruments, that spirit 
could accomplish greater things—how much 
greater, if freed from the incumbrance of these, 
or fitted with organs capable of all its glorious 
strength, “it hath not entered into the heart of 
man to conceive.” Senior. 
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BERLIN LETTER. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE LATE PRUSSIAN 
REVOLUTIGN. 
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Cuapter V. 
The Catastrophe—(Concluded.) 
We resume our sketch at half past two ovlock 
in the afternoon of the 18th of March. The warm 
sun of an early spring gilded with its rays the 
massive columns and the stained-glass windows of 
the royal palace. The King looked down from his 
apartment on a large crowd of his subjects, col- 
lected partly to witness the entry of the deputa- 
tion and the accompanying procession of the civic 
guard, and partly by the rumors already circu- 
lated, of concessions to be made by the King. The 
crowd was almost entirely composed of persons of 





vided by a yawning chasm of incongruity, and that 
the law of intrusion or anticipation fails first where 
the material brinks upon the immaterial—that 
the mineral may ascend into the vegetable and the 
vegetable into the animal and every species aspire 
to participation with its superior, and, that aspira- 
tion is first forbidden, and ascension first arrested 
where it becomes most noble and most necessary ! 
At the top of this climax ; in the full sweep of 
this accumulated tide; up in the range of exist- 
ence where the law of progress has become a 
habit of nature and reached the noblest of all its 
subjects, it is impossible that creation should sud- 
denly lose its instincts and the wisdom of design 
start aside from its consistency of drift. It is not 
probable that allthe light which comes to us from 
the higher life suffers the refraction of this dense 
material medium ; and some of that upper-world 
liberty seems even indispensable amid the disa- 
bling limitations of*this life. The supernatural 
(if unity of scheme pervades the universe) is only 
a higher natural, and the material and spiritual 
must mingle where they meet. 


In affirming the dependency of mind upon the 
material organization during the present life, 
therefore, this point is reserved, and the mechan- 
ical philosophy is received to this extent under 
protest. 

But the truth and all the truth concerning this 
instrumental connection and its incidents is not 
outranked in importance by any department of 
the great subject. The soul inhabits the body, 
and all the parts of the body answer to its offices 
in orderly relation and dependency. There can 
be no part of the structure without a function 
necessary to the whole, though the greatest diver- 
sity of relations between the several parts and 
the whole necessarily exists in a structure so 
complex in constitution and use. Some organsof 
the body are incessant in their activity; some 
come into use at regular but somewhat distant 
pa@riods ; and others are inactive for years to- 
gether. Some of the offices of the organs termi- 
nate in the maintenance of the machinery only—. 
they are but the servants of servants; others are 
the immediate instruments of the mind. 


It is well known that the mental faculties are 
attached to the physical organization, and their 
philosophy is thus far a department of physiolo- 
gy. Such of them as are concerned with the 
things “which do appear,” are regulated by laws 
and subject to changes exactly correspondent to 
those of the corporeal fabric. The conditions of 
Taut¥> maturity, and old age; of health and 

isease ; Vigor and debility; habit, necessity, and 
liberty ; and of alternate activity and repose, are 


as distinctly marked upon the intellect and affec- 


tions as upon the bodily frame. ‘The same words 


are ysed interchangeab| 
and accidents of both, and the rnn® the states 


the affections of either 
are instantly translated into correspon Beaded. 
in the other. subchinges 
The feeling that there is something in mi 
which matter cannot measure—that oe 
emotion are very unlike the substances which di. 
gestion and secretion produce, and have no para}. 
lel in the mechanical movements of the body, has 
induced the error of altogether neglecting the 
organism in the study of mental science. Be- 
before the functions of the hody generally, and 
; tolerably known; an 
- eval shape and the study its method, while as yet 









property and standing ; there were few workmen 
and blouses, but great numbers of the durgeoisie 
and of the civic guard with their white badges, 
They wore a quiet and even joyous aspect. Only 
the cry of “ Withdraw the military !” was heard 
from time to time, but this was from individuals 
lost here and there in the multitude. This cry 
expressed, however, the unanimous wish of the 
people of Berlin. Suddenly a voice announced 
from the balcony of the palace: 


ceaseless cries, the 


unprovoked violerce which had during the last 
few days cost the blood and lives of so many of 
the inhabitants of Berlin. In this cry lay the 
germ of a possible revolution. The political 
reasons for one were in the heads and hearts of 
only a very limited number; they were unknown 
to the great mass whose arms alone could strike 
the decisive blows. One sentiment, however, was 
common to all—one which, next to the religious, 
has ever exercised the most powerful influence 
over the German people—the sentiment of human- 
wy, which had been wounded beyond longer endur- 
ance by the brutality of the soldiers and polfce. 
“We wish that we, our wives ard children, shall 
no longer be shot down like so many dogs”—was 
the feeling that pervaded the masses. There 
were no emissaries, no vagabonds, who, whenever 
the cry died away, caught up its echoes and re- 
newed it, but orderly citizens, members of the 
Civic Protection Guard, who demanded for the 
citizens the right to watch over the peace of the 
city. Count Arnim communicated this demand 
to the King. The reply was: “They certainly can- 
not demand a dishonorable withdrawal of the 
troops.” ; 

The military-bureaucratic party, who fancied 
that they saw the last pillars of royalty totter, op- 
posed with all their might the King’s yielding to 
this demand. Their leader was the Prince of 
Prussia. The time has not yet arrived in which 
the veil can be lifted entirely which covers the 
conduct of this man in a moment so decisive and 
80 important in the history of Prussia. The de- 
tails of the immediate acts which preceded the 
outburst of the revolution are in their minute 
circumstances still covered with obscurity. But 
other facts, which are well known, enable us to 
arrive almost if not quite at the truth. 

The vacillating King had taken the decisive 
step. He had taken it at the last moment, con- 
strained by inexorable necessity. He had broken 
the solemn vow made eleven months before in the 
royal speech, to “leave to his successor his crown 
unweakened in its prerogatives as he had inherit- 
ed it.” The aristocratic-absolutist camarilla stood 
around him, irritated and in silence, as he step- 
ped back into his chamber from the balcony. He 
had a second time attempted in vain to get a hear- 
ing. With the deepest emotion he had sought to 
speak to the people. His request, that they would 
be still, for all had been granted, that they would 
accord him the favor of one hour of silence, was 
unheard in the irregular and confused cries of 
the rejoicing multitude. In vain did he protest 
the sincerity of his promises, in vain did he lay 
his hand upon his breast and bow beseechingly to 
the people over the stone balustrade of the bal” 
cony. 

The mass had then but one thought, but one 
cry: “ Withdraw the soldiers.” 

He stepped back from the balcony. The deci- 
sive moment approached nearer and nearer with 
every oscillation of the pendulum of the golden 
clock that stood upon the marble mantelpiece of 
the royal cabinet. The party which had already 
been overcome surrounded him, and drew him on 
to his and their ruin. 

He had granted everything, more, probably, 

than he was willing to sanction on longer consid’ 
eration. He had bestowed it as a rich boon of 
his royal grace—and notwithstanding all this, the 
people would not consent to hear him. But he 
wished, in return for his rich gift, to have at 
least quiet and silence in his own house. Ee was 
fatigued, worn out PO in hody ond mind. ‘Phe 
ight of the multi:ude, upon 
whom his appearance had no longer its wonted 
magical influence, filled him with loathing and 
disgust. In his short-sightedness, he could not 
detect the error of his courtiers, who saw in the 
assemblies of the people nothing but riotous mobs. 
The charge that foreign emissaries were intrigu- 
ing with the people, a charge often repeated at 
the palace, was not without its influence on his 
mind. Broken down with fatigue, torn with con- 
flicting emotions, wounded by the reproaches 
both silent and expressed of his courtiers and of 
his own family, piqued in his vanity as an orator, 
and embittered with passion against the power 
which had made him bow before it, he wished at 
the last moment to prove once more that he was 
free, to save himself in his own esteem, to show 
that he was master in his own house. 
“T must and will have quiet!” We cannot say 
whether these identical words really escaped from 
the lips of the King, but the preceding circum- 
stances and the events which immediately fol- 
lowed, give this charge the highest degree of prob- 
ability. 

A command to obtain this quiet by force of 
arms was not given by him. Even the royal 
proclamation of the following bloody night does 
not say who gave this command, although it speaks 
of the nesessity that existed to clear the palace 
square by cavalry going at a slow pace, and with- 





“ The King consents to everything !”” 

It was true. During the preceding twenty-four 
hours, the deputation from the Province of the 
Rhine had presented their Address, and succeeded 
in convincing the King, that, without the dismissal 
of the Ministry and other concessions to the peo- 
ple, he could not hope to retain that Province. 
The news from Breslau and Konigsberg was not 
less significant. ‘The King began to see that the 
last moment in which his concessions would be 
in time had arrived, and, with a heavy heart, pre- 
pared to make them. A shameless party has 
since dared to assert that the King acted on this. 
occasion of his own free will, and according to a 
resolution he had long entertained : all the facts 
demonstrate that the irresistible force of a last 
necessity was alone able to wring the concessions 
from his unwilling hand. 

The announcement was received with a burst 
of acclamations. The different concessions, in the 
somewhat singular form of “ propositions,” “de- 
mands,” and “ wishes,” addressed by the King of 
Prussia to the other German Princes, as well as 
the law on the abolition of the censorship, were 
read aloud and commented on in all the groups. 
The news Of the dissolution in the forenoon of the 
old Ministry, and of the intended formation of a 
new one, under the presidency of Count Arnim, 
increased the general rejoicing. The fall of the 
Prime Minister, Bodelschwingh, was particularly 
acceptable. The telegraphs communicated in- 
stantly the news toall the Provinces, where it was 
hailed with as much joy as at Berlin. 

The King had stepped out on the balcony of 
the palace while the late Minister, Bodelschwingh, 
was reading the royal proclamation. Count Ar- 
nim, the new Prime Minister, stood at his side. 
Frederick William IV wished to have the last 
satisfaction of announcing to the people with his 
own mouth the advent of the new era in the his- 
tory of Prussia, and to allay the popular excite- 
ment by the eloquence on which he had so long 
prided himself. But his clear-toned voice was 
drowned in the confused noises that rose from the 
immense multitude. The agitation and excite- 
ment had reached too-high a point; silence was 
impossible. His appearance did not produce, as 
at his coronation, the magical effect of a breath- 
less attention on the part of the assembled thou- 
sands. But the cries which saluted him were only 
expressions of applause, with the exception of a 
very few which seemed to demand or to revile. 
The last were addressed to the soldiers, who still 
maintained a menacing attitude in the courts and 





at the gates of the palace. The cry, “ Withdraw 
the soldiers” rose at length above the shouts of 
&pplause and those of “Long live the King!” 
‘The people, with its instinctive sense of propriety, 
demanded with this cry a last seal to the royal. 

and a symbolical that the 
King had finally broken with the spirit of the old 





Tent domination of the red collar over the plain | 


Citizen's coat ; it. demanded satisfaction for the 








out making use of their arms. This circumstance 
was of high importanoe. It strengthened the 
people in its belief that the lamentable violences 
which followed were to be attributed to the only 
man who had the power to change the complain- 
ing exclamation of the King into a command. 
This man was the Prince of Prussia. 

Already before the 18th of March, public opin- 
ion had ascribed to this prince and his well- 
known absolutist principles all the violence used 
and brutalities perpetrated by the people. The 
following well-authenticated facts will show 
whether the people erred in its judgment. The 
gray-headed General Pfuel, a man of the highest 
distinction and liberal mind, was commandant 
and governor of Berlin during that eventful week 
in March. He had, before the catastrophe to the 
brink of which our narrative has arrived, ex- 
pressed his decided determination not to permit 
any firigg upon the people or any street fighting, 
except in case the soldiers should be attacked 
with other arms than stones, or in case they 
should menace with these the palace or public 
buildings. The use of weapons, the sword, the 
bayonet, and discharges of musketry, against 
groups of unarmed people, after the manner 
adopted during the preceding week, had taken 
place against his will and command, and every- 
body remarked that two influences were at work 
in contrary directions, upon the troops. This 
became perfectly clear a day or two before the 
18th. A large number of men, exasperated by 
the scenes of violence and blood of the few past 
days, moved back and forth in the vicinity of the 

uttering cries and insults against the sol- 
diers who filled the courts and gates, and whose 
pickets were advanced even into the square. A few 
stones were also thrown. General Pfuel, who 
was in the palace, came out and went to the crowd 
to persuade it to retire. While he was thus en- 
gaged, a cry of alarm was suddenly raised in the 
crowd, and the General, turning around, saw an 
infantry company with arms presented, advancing 
against the crowd at full charge. Stepping be- 
fore them, he gave the command, “ Halt! Ground 
arms!” The soldiers obeyed. At this moment 
he was addressed by a well-known voice, with the 
angry words—“General, what are you doing? 
You spoil the men, whom I have taken so much 
trouble to prepare! It is unworthy of you.” It 
was the Prince of Prussia. The gray-headed 
warrior, thus rebuked, answered, without hesita- 
tion, that he would accept neither commands nor 
reproaches from his royal highness; that he would 
report the circumstances at the instant to the 
King; and unless the fullest satisfaction were 
given, he would immediately resign his office and 
his sword. ‘The satisfaction was given. The 
Prince of Prussia, in the presence of the King, 
apologized to the General for his hastiness, and 
begged to have the honor of accompanying him 
to the dinner table. But this did not end the in- 
trigues the General. The party which 
burned with anger on account of the concessions 
already made, and with desire to teach the un- 
<= rabble respect for bayonets and cartridge 
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eral, wearied out by several a 


to When, a few 
, the 


of the people aedheve, us 
met his ear, he rose, and Sedened towards the 
On the way he was met by the intelli- 
commandant in Ber- 


he wished to silence the crowd, whose gouts for 
the withdrawal of the military rove frm every 
side of the palace. His wish was a cormand for 
his courtiers; but how it came a8 & comsand from 
the inner chambers of the palace, is pt known 
up to this hour. The manner, however in which 
it reached the troops of the royal guar{, who, ir- 
ritated by the demand for their withrawal, set 
on by their officers, excited by the mekery and 
insults of the crowd, embittered by thefatigues of 
the long and severe service of the wek, stood 
over aguinst the “insolent town’s folk” can best 
be inferred from the following faets : 

Two squadrons of the dragoon raiment of 
guards, which had been stationed inthe large 
court of the palace, made an evolutio; so as to 
advance upon the people. Citizens waing white 
handkerchiefs hastened to meet then, with the 
cry, “ Long live the King! Back wit the mili- 
tary!” The answer to this cry of pace was a 
charge at full trot with the squadrow of horse, 
which cut down the unarmed.peoplewith their 
swords. 

Immediately after, the infantry o/ the guards 
advanced out of the large gates ¢ the palace, 
with arms presented. Then came jhe musketry 
discharges, said, in a later proclamation, to have 
been caused by a “ misunderst*y ling” 

That this was the exact course of events, is 
evident from a thousand different proofs, and yet, 
in the course of the very night which followed this 
bloody day, an unscrupulous party dared to place 
in a proclamation of the deceived King, the as- 
sertion that the beginning of the battle was owing 
to “foreign emissaries” and the “crimjnal in- 
trigues of a small number of miscreants.” It was 
owing rather to the hair-brained rashness of an 
infuriated party, that wished to set al! upon the 
bold cast of a die, and that had resolted before- 
hand upc. this mode of averting the imminent 
danger which menaced their system. 

The unarmed masses of the people fid in every 
direction, uttering mingled cries of feer and ven- 
geance. A few minutes more, and the palace 
square was empty. The stillness of dath reigned 
around the residence of the Prussim monarch. 
The King had quiet at last. 

He did not hear that one furious atd shrill cry 

for vengeance; that thousand times mpeated cry, 
“We are betrayed! To arms!” ind another 
sound, which, in the last score of years, had de- 
throned two dynasties. The cry resounded, 
“Barricades! barricades!” but, accanpanied by 
the clang of the alarm bell, seemed tothe King to 
be only the murmurs of the populace in the dis- 
tant streets. Barricades in Prussia’s capital! 
The man who, a few weeks before,should have 
spoken of the possibility of thing, would have 
been laughed at asa madman. Berln and barri- 
cades! Berlin, that royal residence; renowned 
through all Germany for its political indifference 
and frivolity ; that city of the most unhesitating 
loyalty, of the most devoted fidelity to the House 
of Hohenzollern, in arms against its King and 
master! This city of broad streets, whose regu- 
larly built houses form lines as straight as the 
King’s regiments on parade, how often had expe- 
rienced military men, after seeing them, exclaim- 
ed, “ All is possible in Berlin, exc*pt a popular 
insurrection, or a street revolution with barri- 
cades!” and, notwithstanding, the people under- 
took the unequal contest. It dared, without arms, 
without organization, without a plan, and without 
leaders, to wage it against an entire faithful, 
well-disciplined, well-led, and brave army, the 
flower of the Prussian soldiery. They did not 
fight for a constitution or freedom of the press, or 
for any liberty whatever, but simply that they 
might know that their bodies and lives, their 
wives and children, might not be exposed, without 
protection or rights, to the unrestrained brutality 
of armed policemen, and the balls and bayonets of 
acorrupted army. The sentiment of humanity, 
common to all, was aroused, and demanded ven- 
geance for the innocent blood that had been shed, 
vengeance for the treason that had bees commit- 
ted. A treason had been committed at the moment 
when the dragoons charged upon the people; a 
treason to the King, who had not ordered this 
shedding of blood. But the second treastn—the 
treason to the liberties of the people—wasintended 
hy tha_mon —b—+—2 vravred this bloody attack. 
‘The popular instinet seemed to yea}. egentimeut 
of this higher treason. It war-9 mover/:nt preg 
nant with fate for the House vi Honenzullern, and 
History brooded ominously then over the dark- 
grey turrets of the royal palace. 
The facts were as we have recounted them. We 
have gleaned them from hundreds who were eye- 
witnesses of all the scenes of that eventful day, 
from participators in the battie itself, from unpre- 
judiced observers, from men and women of all 
classes and stations, from men of different politi- 
cal views and convictions. These facts were given 
at the time by the press of all Germany. 

Nemesis had touched the sacrifice. The Sam- 
son of the revolution had embraced the pillars of 
the throne of the Hohenzollerns. But, as before, 
the strong man bowed himself to bring that throne 
to ruins; the heart of its royal occupant failed 
him, and he was willing to descend, for a time, and 
abase himself; the revolutionary Samson released 
his hold, and——but we will not anticipate the rest 
of our narrative. W. B. 
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For the National Era. 


EDUCATION.—No., 8. 

Woman owes everything to its principles; it 
has elevated her to her true position—as the 
equal, not the slave of man—as his intellectual 
companion and friend, not merely the panderer 
to his animal instincts. She is to tread with him 
the same path of life, share with him the same 
joys and sorrows of earth and the higher glories 
of immortality, beyond time, and space, and 
change. O! every woman should be a Christian, 
not in the title merely, but in the true, earnest 
spirit of love, embodied in the precepts of Chris- 
tianity. 

But while an enlightened Christianity elevates 
woman on the one hand, our civil laws oppress her 
on the other. I would not be understood to ad- 
vocate woman’s rights for the ostensible purpose 
of placing her, inthe eye of the law, on a par 
with the opposite sex—by no means ; it werea poor 
ambition! But I would have the laws accede to 
her equal rights with man, in order that the 
sphere of her usefulness may be increased, and 
her many wrongs redressed. While the laws op- 
press woman, man will oppress her in her various 
relations in society, not in every instance, but as 
general rule, and regard her as an inferior; con- 
sequently, her moral influence cannot be so great 
as it would be otherwise. 

Oppressive customs grow out of oppressive laws. 
The same amount of labor performed by woman, 
equally as well as by man, does not receive a 
fourth part of the recomperse ; and , in many in- 
stances, she receives scarcely sufficient to supply 
food, clothing, and a shelter from the storms of 
heaven. Thousands of industrious females are 
yearly driven, by the recklessness of despair con- 
sequent upon unrequited labor, and the keen 
gnawings of want-—actual want—out into our streets 
and thoroughfares, to become a reproach and a 
curse to society ; and this, too, under the best 
form of government the world ever witnessed ! 
among her most enlightened and Christian peo- 
ple! How long! O, my God, how long shall the 
poor victims of oppressive laws darken the glory 
of thy sunshine! 

Let the Christian awake to his great responsi- 
bility!’ When the Judge demands of the immor- 
tal spirit, in a future state of existence, “ Where 
is thy brother ?” will it be sufficient that he reply, 
“T know not; am I my brother’s keeper?” Alas! 
no; he knowshis moral obligation to man as man, 
and to man as the creature of God, and will be 
without excuse. 

When a woman errs, her sin is visited upon her 
with tenfold the reproach that the same sin is 
upon the opposite sex. The reason of this is 
not, as many believe, because @ more exalted vir- 
tue is expected from her, but from the stubborn 
fact that the laws oppress her; oppression begets 
oppression—oppressive customs must, of necessi- 
ty, grow out of oppressive laws. The principle 
of virtue is the same. If a man sin, his guilt is 
equally great in the eye of Heaven as the guilt of 
a woman that sins. Sin is the violation of a moral 
law; the difference of sex cannot increase or les- 
sen the guilt of sin. 

We have endeavored to point out some of the 
eviis that have operated to oppose man’s moral 

and we propose to continue the subject 
another number. 

‘We said, in a former article, that society is in 
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We return from this 





tive. ‘The King wished to have quiet and order ; 


ciety has been induced by tl great sovtdiuntt ot 
Republican principles during the last two hun- 








dred years. Let the leaven spread till it perme- 
ate every portion of our globe, carrying along with 
it the renovating influences of an enlightened 
Christianity ! 

“Freedom! O, ’tis a glorions thought! 

Freedom to be and to do as we ought; 

To be free without—free within— 

Mind, body, and spirit, unfettered by sin.” 

Let the people of our glorious Republic prove 
themselves worthy of the blessings they enjoy ; and 
let them strive to form this Republic intoa Model 
Republic, indeed—such as will receive the appro- 
bation of Heaven. Let such as truly believe in 
the principles of Christianity, lift up their voice 
against war and all oppression ; let them discuss 
the force principles and the spirit of love. It is 
not only man’s right, but his imperative duty, to 
discuss all Constitutions and laws, however “ pa- 
triarchal” in their origin, that imbody wrong 
principles, that are oppressive in their nature, and 
opposed to progress. 

Evil contains the element of its own destruc- 
tion, and it will react fearfully upon the commu- 
nity in which it exists, if its nature be not un- 
derstood, and a remedy provided ere it reach its 
crisis, and the poor victims of oppression rise, 
with burning indignation and relentless cruelty, 
to revenge the wrongs of centuries. ge 


——-————— 
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THE MANIAC MOTHER. 


Murder is crime when dine by private hand! 
Murder is just when done by [ aw’s command! 

“ Murder thon shalt not,” was the Almighty’s word! 
“ Murder | will do,” from the law is heard ! 








Her eye was ever kind and bright, 
Her form was very fair, 

And in her look and smile and mien 
Shone grace and beauty rare. 

Her voice was full uf melody, 
And warb'ed like a bird, 

And for its kind and loving tones 
All blessed her as they heard. 


She was her mother’s only one, 
Her father’s darling child, 

And though their worldly rank were low 
The Lord had on them smiled ; 

For in their hours of labor, 
Or by the blazing heartb, 

Their child was still their chiefest joy, 
‘Their gem of priceless worth. 


There came another to her home— 
A youth of manly form : 

He sought and won her from their side, 
Filled with affection warm. 

He placed her as a cherished one 
Within his rustic cot,. 

And, crowned with happiness and joy, 
Full blessed was their lot. 


A lamb was added to their fold, 
A child of beauty rare, 
With langhing eye and lovely face, 
And curling flaxen hair. 
The mother’s soul was wrapped in bliss, 
Her path indeed was blest, 
For better than her life she loved 
This fledgeling of her nest. 


But sorrow was in store for her, 
The loved and loving one; 

She soon was left to daily toil, 
Unaided and alone. 

Her husband to the tempter’s snare 
Had yielded up his soul, 

And spent the earnings of his toil 
On the besotting bowl. 


Her daily task was long and hard,' 
The night saw no release ; 

To bring her cherished darling food, 
Her toil could never cease. 

But yet she felt the sweetest joy 
A mother’s life can know; 

For love will ofttimes bless a life 
Of wretchedness and woe. 


But soon her post of labor lost, 
Her occupation gone 


She saw,her loved one fade away, 
Starving and gaunt and wan. 


His eye no more would meet her owa, 
In langhing, childisn glee, 

But sunk and glazen—and its lids 
Drooped low with misery. 


The strong man oft is broken down 
With sorrow’s iron weight ; 

And woman in her deepest grief 
May oft be desolate ; 

But the hardest thing on earth to see, 
Unmoved and reconcile, 

Is the uncomplaining suffering 
Of a meek and quiet child. 


Its pain and anguish pierced her heart, 
Its moanings crazed her brain ; 

Her father's look, her mother’s words, 
Flashed o’er her mind again, 

She said they often tuld her 
Of her Heavenly Fs ther’s love, 

And so she sent her darling there, 
To dwell with Him above. 


It was a sad and awful crime, 
She did not know its weight, 
Until awakened from her trance 
Childless and desolate. 
The horror-stricken gathering crowd 
Shrunk from her gestures wild, 
As, with a mother’s agony, 
She cried, My child! My child! 


What charm can earth now hold for her? 
Death would be Mercy’s boon ; 
Remorse and quickened Memory 
Would do their work full scon; 
Unless to one so deeply tried 
‘The Lord’s help should be given, 
With long endurance and with faith 
To work her way to Heaven. 


But, no! the fierce Draconic law 
Was thirsting for her blood ; 
And now upon the gallows step, 
She meek yet shrinking stood ; 
And all amid the countless throng— 
Their laughter loud and high, 
And careless oath and idle jest— 
They led her forth to die. 


Her bearing, mild and patient, 
Her look, resigned and sad, 
Betokened ill the agony 
With which her soul was clad. 
And then from woman’s gentle form, 
By rude men turned about, 
From God’s own image on the earth 
They choked the life-blood out. 


Oh! Law! what crimes are acted forth 
In thy all-powerful name! 

What tales of woe thy pages tell, 
What scenes of blood and shame! 

The patriot and the righteous man, 
The monarch and the slave, 

The forger and the thief—all whelmed 
Beneath thy bloody wave. 


Where’s Charles of England—where the King 
Of France? and Antoinette? 

Where’s Mary, Scotland’s hapless Queen? 
What gallant Raleigh’s fate? 

Where’s Mary Dyer and the throng 
That witchcraft frenzy slew ? 

Where’s Cranmer, Latimer, and Hues ? 
And Dodd and Anne Askew ? 


All these, and countless thousands more, 
Felt Law’s avenging word ; 

Law was the plea for blood and crime; 
From Law their doom was heard. 

“ We have a law!” in Pilate’s ear, 
The Jews in frenzy cried : 

And through that law, by wicked men, 
Our blessed Saviour died. 

And ever since the worl began, 
E’en to this present a 

The law, intended for our weal, 
Is violence and crime. 

And heralds, too, of Gcspel truth, 
A!l bound to serve the Lora, 

In pride of hnman ressoning vain, 
Forget his holy word. 


Oh! when will men the blessedness 
Of love and mercy know? 
When will the Gospel’s ministers 
On saving errands go? 
Our only hope is living faith, 
That in his own good time, 
The Lord will show to every soul, 
That all revenge is crime. 
8. B.P. 


If there is a man in St, Mary’s that hasa smaller 
quantity of flesh upon his bones than the editor 
of this paper atthe present time, we would advise 
him to exhibit himself. With the ofa 
very thin skin, there is not thes - 
ment to our enjoying the summer laxury of having 
the wind to whistle through our ribs. But’ we 


all. 
along after awhile, with its cool, bracing da: 
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RELATIONS OF MARRIAGE TO GREATNESS. 


BY L, A. HINE, 








[I am convinced that the rapidity of Human 

Progress will greatly depend upon the observance 
of the laws of marriage. These laws have refer- 
ence to such an adaptation of husband and wife 
as will secure their own highest happiness and 
the best possible development of their offspring. 
That much of the physical and mental inequality 
observed among mankind is due to the mismatch- 
ing of parents, there cannot be a shadow of doubt. 
That much of the natural proneness of many to 
vice and crime is due to the same cause, is equally 
evident. And that the conditions of the great 
mental and physical vigor of children are chiefly 
dependeat upon the true adaptation to which we 
refer, is apparent to all who have given this sub- 
ject a little attention. 
In this I would not rob education and social 
circumstances of their grea importance in occa- 
sioning good or bad character; for we believe 
these can do much to pervert the best natural en- 
dowment, or to correct the most unfortunate by 
birth. But I would have it distinctly under- 
stood, that a large amount of the woes of life, 
much of the physical and moral deformity we ob- 
serve among our fellow men, as well as of the 
great inferiority of so large a portion of man- 
kind, can be effectually overcome by a strict re- 
gard to the marital relations. 

T should not attempt to discuss the whole sub- 
ject of marriage in this paper, even if I were 
capable of doing so; my object is merely to give 
some facts from the history of Greatness, which 
bear upon the question of early marriages. 1 
have frequently seen it asserted, by physiological 
and phrenological authors, that to marry before 
the maturity of the parties in physical and men- 
tal vigor, is a gross indiscretion, if not an unpar- 
donable sin. For, though the parties may be 
happy through life, yet the consequences upon 
their children, in giving them feeble constitutions, 
ill health, and premature graves, are unimagina- 
bly deplorable, and should startle all young 
lovers from their reveries, who begin to dream of 
connubial felicity. This may be true, but the 
inconsiderate reader is little apt to heed a mere 
assertion ; and with multitudes, inclination is suf- 
ficient to countermand an undemonstrated propo- 
sition. 

I have also seen, since beginning this inquiry, 
the statement that certain of the world’s distin- 
guished sons have been the youngest born of the 
family. It need not be said that the authority of 
half a dozen such cases selected from the shining 
host of renown have little or no authority, inas- 
much as it may be that double the number can be 
found who were the eldest born. To make, there- 
fore, an appeal to Greatness effectual on this 
subject, we must begin with the biographical 
catalogue, and notice all the examples, whether 
born first, second, third, or last in the progress of 
the family. Though we have not space to give 
all the bright examples that can be found, yet I 
will give all the cases that I have examined, so 
that the list can be taken as the average of the 
whole. 

We must apologize for the omission of many 
whose names will readily occur to the reader, but 
that are not mentioned here, because their biog- 
raphers have failed to give facts which are of any 
service in this connection. It may be here re- 
marked, that the lesson of history in this case is, 
ws far ng ip ammonpeentontle reliable, because the 
; Distopiais no theory to support, nor no preyu- 

dice un this subject to pamper, by the concealment 
of opposing facts, or the undue coloring of those 
that are favorable. Let us, then, listen to the 
voice of Nature, for, when her dicta are given, 
they are effectual, and should command universal 
and unqualified obedience. When we find the 
eldest son distinguished, we shall give such facts 
as can be found concerning the condition of their 
parents, tending to explain the vigor of their first 
child. 

Lorp Bacon was the youngest son by a second 
marriage. His father was fifty and his mother 
thirty-two years of age at his birth, which was 
in 1560. 

Bensamin Frankuin was the youngest son by 
the second marriage of his father, who was also 
the youngest son of the youngest son for four 
generations. He was born in 1706. 

Jostan Quincy, jun. was the youngest son, 
born in 1744, and his father was the youngest 
son, born in 1709, and was thirty-five at Josiah’s 
birth. 

Samuet Jounson was the eldest son, born in 
1709. His father was past fifty, and his mother 
past forty years of age at his birth. His father 
had but one other child, a son, that died at the 
age of twenty-five. It is proper to remark here, 
that this case seems to be an exception to the law, 
that children born while their parents are in the 
decline of life, are of inferior mind and body. 
But the fact is given, that both his parents pos- 
sessed Jarge and robust bodily powers, and trans- 
mitted their physical vigor to the son. 

Avam Smitu, the founder of Political Science, 
was an only son, and born in 1723. His father 
had been originally bred to the law, and after- 
wards held the office of private secretary to Lord 
Louden, Secretary of State and Keeper of the 
Great Seal. He was Comptroller of Customs, 
and died a few months before Adam’s birth. It 
is therefore evident, from the stations he had 
filled, that he was of full middle age at the time 
of the advent of his illustrious son. 

Vortaire, of whom it is said, that “he broke 
our spiritual chains,” and of whom it may be said, 
that he came near sundering our religious ties, 
was the younger of two sons, and born in 1694. 
He was so feeble an infant, that he was not ex- 
pected to survive many months, but finally lived 
to puzzle the world for eighty-five years. 

Jean Jaques Rousskav, who was the author 
of that theory of government upon which our 
fathers based the Republic, to wit, the “social 
compact,” and who boasted, when past fifty years 
of age, that there was no woman of fashion of 
whom he could not make a conquest, was born in 
1712. Mention is made of a brother, seven years 
older than he; so that he must have been the 
third or fourth, if not the youngest son. He was 
one of the most ep philosophers the world 
ever had, and probably the influence of none was 
ever greater during his life. And yet his cele- 
brated Confessions “contain a revelation of folly 
go extreme, vanity so excessive, and baseness so 
disgraceful, that it would pass for incredible, if 
not proved by the book itself. 

D’Atemeerr was an illegitimate and a found- 
ling. He was taken to the hospital, but his fa- 
ther, M. Destouches, who was Commissary of Ar- 
tillery, provided for his support as soon as he 
found what had happened. His mother was sis- 
ter of Cardinal Toucin, Archbishop of Lyons, 
and was afterwards known in the circles of Paris 
as a woman of talents and accomplishments. Soon 
as she discovered the literary and scientific incli- 
nation of her son, she remarked: “ Woe to him 
who depends for subsistence on his pen! The 
shoemaker is sure of his wages, but the book- 
maker is sure of nothing” She was the author 
of a novel, of which the reviewer said, that it 
could make the most hardened weep. He was 
born in 1717, and, two years after, entering the 
Academy, he attained the highest rank of geome- 
tricians. He was a disciple of Voltaire. I have 
been thus particular in this case, not only to show 
that D’Alembert was not born of young parents, 
but also that he is an exception to the law that 
individuals conceived at a time of unhallowed 
gratification have a ominance of the lower 
gulehes and are rarely more intellectually distin- 

ed. We find his mother was a talented 
woman, and his father, from the position he held, 
nies un of no mean mind. Besides, the exam- 
ee ig ey in France are not of so much 
account as r countries, where the illicit 
commerce of the sexes is more and 
more effectually prevented. : 

Lavorster was born in Paris in 1743: and the 
fact that his father had become wealthy in the oc. 


Y cupation of farmer g ; : 
cq yt middle life whan oye, tbat he must 





truth and justice. The conscientious 
his father must have done much for the son, even 


though he was an early son. The probability is, 
however, that Sir Matthew Hale was born of 
middle-aged parents. 

Guitrorp, Lord Keeper of the Seal, was the 
second son. 

Lorn Jerrries was the sixth son. 

_ Lory Mansrietp was the fourth son, and born 
in 1704, 

Sir Wittiam Bracxstone was the fourth son, 
and born, after the death of his father, in 1723. 
Tuomas Erskine was the third and youngest 
son, and was born in Scotland, in 1750. 

Str Samuex Rominty was the third son that 
attained the age of maturity, and born in 1757. 

Wiittam Pir was the youngest child, born in 
1759, when his father, Lord Chatham, was fifty- 
one years old. 

ALEXANDER Flamitton was born in 1757, and 
was the youngest son of his father’s second wife. 

Grorce Wasnineton was the third son, born 
in 1732, of the second wife of his father, who had 
had two sons by his first wife. 

Patrick Henry was the second son, one of 
nine children, and was born in 1736. His father 
was the second husband of his mother. 

Generat James Cuinron was the fourth son, 
born in 1736; and General George Clinton was 
born three years after. 

WirtuMm Da vIpsoN, another Revolutionsry 
General, was the youngest son, and born in 1750. 

General Greene was the second son, born in 
1741. His father was a Quaker. 

Benjamin Rusu, the Father of Medecine in 
America, was the eldest son, and born in 1745. 
His father died when his son was six years of age, 
the father of but one other child, which renders 
it probable that he was on the verge of middle 
life, at least, when Benjamin was born. His 
mother was an extraordinary woman, and not be- 
ing able to educate her children from the proceeds 
of a small farm, she removed to Philadelphia, and 
engaged in trade. She taught the elements of 
English herself. 

Aaron Burr was born in 1756, four years after 
his father’s marriage. in the thirty-eighth year of 
his age. His grandfather and father were suc- 
cessive presidents of Princeton College, New Jer- 
sey. His mother was twenty-five years of age at 
the birth of Aaron, and was the daughter of the 
celebrated President Edwards. His parents died 
before he was three years old. 

Daniex Wesster is the youngest child by a 
second marriage. 

Joseru Srory was born when his mother was 
forty-four years of age. 

Dr. Dovprince was the twentieth child by one 
father and mother. 

Horace Greecey isthe eldest of seven children, 
three having died before his birth. 

Tuz Hurcuinsons are the four youngest of 
twelve children now living, out of sixteen of the 
Hutchinson family. 

Mozart was the youngest of seven children, 
he, and a sister four years older than himself, 
being the only survivors of childhood. He was 
born in 1756. When but six years of age, he, 
with his sister, who was ten years old, gave high- 
ly successful public concerts. His parents were 
also distinguished musicians. 

Suakspeare was the eldest son, and was born 
in 1564. The ages of his parents are not given. 
He ran away to London to escape the penalty of 
deer stealing, attached himself to a theatre, and 
became a dramatist that the world has failed to 
find breath enough to praise. 

Kean, the great tragedian, was an illegitimate, 
born in 1789. His mother was a Miss Carey, a 
low actress, and his father was Edmund Keyn, a 
workman about the theaare. What the ages of 
his parents were we know not. 

ALEXANDER Pore was born in 1688, the only 
son of his father, but the second son of his mother. 

Tom Moore was an only son, though he had 
two sisters, older than himself. He was born in 
1780. 

Tuomas CaMpBELL was born in 1777, the 
youngest of a large family, and when his father 
was sixty-seven years old. 

Lorp Byxon was born of his father’s second 
wife, three years after her marriage, in 1788. 
His father had a daughter by his first wife. 

Samrs Prarrem was the youngeet son of six 
children, borr in 1735. 

Joun Drypen was born in 1631. 
eleventh child of a family of fifteen. 

Joun Miron, who is said to have been a “ man 
in his childhood,” appears to have been the eldest 
of three children. He was born in i608. His 
father was disinherited on account of his reformed 
faith, and adopted the profession of a scrivener. 
It is highly probable that he married late, as he 
had been educated at Oxford, espoused the radical 
religion, was disinherited, and went to work for a 
living before his marriage. He was a distinguish- 
ed musician. 

Epmwunp Water was born in 1605. His father 
died while he was an infant, and his care devolved 
on his mother, who was a remarkable woman, in- 
timate with Cromwell, whose downfall she pre- 
dicted to him. Edmund was a younger child. He 
represented his borough in Parliament at the age 
of sixteen. He was cousin of Hampden, and made 
a speech in his defence, of which 20,000 copies 
were sold in one day. He died in 1687, leaving a 
numerous family. His eldest son was too weak to 
inherit his estate, and the second son took it. He 
married a rich wife at twenty-two years of age, by 
whom he had a son that died young, and a daugh- 
ter. She lived but a short time, and he married 
a second wife, whose first child was as stated above. 
His second son became quite distinguished. These 
facts bear heavily on the law of marriage that is 
the first of this paper. 

Asram Cow1ry was born in 1618, and was 
probably the only son ; if not, he was the youngest, 
as his father died before his birth. His mother 
was a woman of lofty sentiments, and to her coun- 
sels is ascribed, to a great exteut, the moral purity 
that characterized her son. Abram wrote many 
poems at ten years of age. 

Sir Wa ter Scorr was the fourth son, and was 
born jp 1771. 

Gottrriep Aveust Biircrr was the only son 
of his father, who died when he was a boy. He 
became dissolute, and was abandoned by his 
grandfather, who assumed the care of him. He 
managed, however, to raise a living, reformed, 
and bore the title of “ poet for the German people.” 

From the Poets, turn we to some of the English 
Artists. 

Witrtiam Hocartn was the eldest of three 
children, whose father’s father was the youngest 
of nine. He was born in 1697. His father wasa 
school-teacher and an author. He wrote a work 
of 460 pages as an addition to Littleton’s Latin 
Dictionary, which was much praised by the best 
scholars. William was apprenticed to a silver 
plate engraver. The fact that his parents had 
but three children is something to show they were 
in middle life when the distinguished artist was 
born. 

Ricnarp Wittson was the third son, and was 
born in 1713. 

Sir Josnua Reynotps was the tenth of eleven 
children, and born in 1723. 

Tuomas Ganesporoven was the youngest son, 
and born in 1727, 

Wir. Brake was the second son, and born 
in 1757. 

Grorcre Mortanp, who is said to have been 
“original and alone,” was the eldest of five chil- 
dren, and born in 1763. What the ages of his 
parents were we are not informed. 

Henry Fusett was the second of eighteen chil- 
dren. His father was a painter and a scholar. 

Tuomas Banks, a noted sculptor, was the eldest 
of three sons, and born in 1735. Little is said of 
his parents. 

Joseru Nouns, a sculptor, was the second 
of five children, born in 1737. He came from a 
race of painters. 

Joun FiLaxman was the second son of a sculp- 
tor, born ia 1755. 

Gerorct Romney was the fourth and youngest 
son. His grandfather did not marry until after 
he was sixty years of age, and yet lived to see his 
grandchildren. George was born in 1734, and 
became a renowned painter. 

Auten Ramsey was also a poet, the son of a 
poet, and born in 1713. He was the eldest of 
seven children. Poets are generally of early de- 
velopment ; and this fact in the case of his father 
may reconcile this example with the law under 
description. 2 

S. H. Mortimer was the youngest of four chil- 
dren, and was born in 1741. 

Siz Henry Reasurn was the younger of two 
sons, born in 1756. e 

Joun Horrner was an illegetimate, born in 
1759, under the shadow of the throne, and George 
III has been suspected of being his father; at 
least, he educated him. 

GEORGE Sg Haxtow was the youngest 

ild, born in 1787. 
gps Nortucore was the second son, born 


He was the 


the | in 1746. 


Howarp Breavmont was an only 
oe in 1753. His father, died while he 


, pa Ti infant, and his mother is said to have been 
of | a woman of taste and talent. 
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sixteen children, born in 1769. 
painter to the King. 

Bevsamin West was the tenth child, born in 
1738, and the youngest son. 

We will close these citations with a few exam- 
ples of a different stamp. 

Sik Tuomas More was an only son, born in 
1480. His father was about forty years of age at 
his birth. His mother, on the night of her mar- 
riage saw engraven on her wedding ring the num- 
ber and character of the children, the face of one 
shining with superior brightness. 

Swepensore was the second child and eldest 
son of Jasper Swedenborg, Bishop of Skasa. 

Joun Westey was the fourth son, and born in 

1703. 
_ Jonn Hamppen was born in 1594, the elder of 
two sons. His father was member of Parliament 
in 1593, and died in 1597. He must have been in 
middle life when his noble soa was born, for, at 
that time, youth were not as apt to be members of 
Parliament as they are now legislators in this 
country. His mother was aunt to the Protector 
Cromwell. 

Witiiam Penn was an only son, born in 1644. 
His father was but twenty-three years of age at 
the birth of his son, but the fact that he was Rear 
Admiral of Ireland at the time, proves that he 
must have matured at an early age. His father 
was a most conscientious man, and his mother 
was daughter of a merchant of Holland. 

Among the historians, we find the following 
concerning whom the required facts are given. 

Hume was the youngest of three children, and 
was born 1711. 

Giseon was the youngest of seven children, and 
was born in 1737. 

Smo..ert was the second and younger son of 
the youngest, and was born in 1721. 

Witutam Rotertson was the seventh child,and 
was born in 1721. His father was an able divine, 
and his mother a strong-minded woman. 

Among the great commanders, we find the fol- 
lowing: 

Aurrep Tuk Great was the third son. 

Perer vue Great was the seventh child of his 
father, and the eldest of his second wife. His 
father’s oldest child was weak and diseased. Pe- 
ter was born 1673. 

Freperick THE Great was the eldest son, 
born in 1711. His father is said to have been 
old at his death, and Frederick being but twenty- 
nine years of age at that time, the inference is, 
that he was mature when his illustrious son was 
born. 

Naro.ron Bonaparte was the second son, born 
in 1769. His father was but twenty-one years of 
age at the birth of Napoleon. He was attached 
to Paoli, the champion of his country’s independ- 
ence. His young and high-spirited wife, while 
enciente with the future hero, followed Paoli’s 
headquarters and the army of Corsican patriots 
across the mountains, and resided a while on the 
summit of Monte Rotondo. As the time of Na- 
poleon’s birth approached, his mother was escort- 
ed back to Ajaccio. On the important day, she 
went to church, but, finding herself ill, hastened 
back, and arrived at her room just in time to leave 

the infant upon the carpet. The advocates of 
early marriages may make as much out of this ex- 
ample as they can get credit for. 

Horatio Netson, the hero of Trafalgar, was 
the fourth son, born in 1758. 

Cuartrs XII was the eldest child, born in 
1682, when his father was twenty-seven years old. 
His mother was renowned for her virtues, but his 
father was a tyrant. The Queen employed all 
her means in relieving the oppressed, and, when 
these failed, she threw herself at the King’s feet, 
and, bathing them with tears, besought him to pity 
his subjects; but the reply she received was, 
“Madam, we took you to bring us children, not 
to give us advice.” 

But, not to close with human butchery on our 
minds, let us cite a few examples from the rank 
of polite writers : 

Henry Firtpine was the third son of the third 
son, and was born in 1707. , 

Srerne was the second child. 

Jossru Appison was born in 1772, when his 
father was forty years of age. He was the eldest 
son. His father left four other children, all of 
whom were as far above the ordinary world as 
Joseph was above them. 

In collecting the above examples and authori- 
ties, we have taken all, as they came before us, in 
whose cases the necessary facts have been fur- 
nished. No selection has boen made with a view 
tothe great law under consideration, but all contra- 

dictory facts have beencited. We have gone over 
but a small portion of the field of Human Great- 
ness, but enough has been given to speak for the 
whole. A profitable class of subjects under this 
head would be, the Kings and Emperors of the 
world who have been enthroned by hereditary 
right. If weshould compare the eldest born with 
the younger throughout all kingdoms, we would 
be struck with the weakness of the one and the 
comparative strength of the other. Peter the 
Great was the actual Czar while a mere boy, in 
consequence of the weakness of his elder brother, 
who was the nominal sovereign. So would we 
find striking contrasts between kings bora of 
very youthful parents, and those who derived vig- 
orous minds and bodies from full-grown sires. In 
the few investigations I have made, the reader 
has discovered the fact in several instances of the 
weakness of the first born. In no case has an 
example of inefficiency in the younger children, 
that has fallen under my notice, been omitted. 

What, then, is the argument? The reader 
need not be told, that those who are born of im- 
mature parents are the monuments of parental 
folly and wickedness. The statement we have 
made, furnishing scarcely a single instance in 
favor of early marriages, should be considered 
conclusive on this subject, and lead the young to 
reflect before they add to the deformity and weak- 

ness of mankind. Every marriage should be con- 
summated under such circumstances as to secure 
in each child an improvement in the stock. Pro- 
gression is the order of Nature, and it is to be 
lamented that the indiscretion of love is one of its 
greatest obstacles. It is sometimes said, in justi- 
fication of early marriages, that it tends to con- 
serve the virtue of the parties, and thus promote 
public morality. Butlet it be said, in reply, that 
those who require early marriage to protect their 
virtue, better rot in the filth of their own minds 
than give birth to such as will transmit forever 
their weakness and their baseness. None but 
those who can produce good developments for 
their children, and who are free from all trans- 
missible disease, should permit themselves to be 
the occasion of a single birth. It is as wicked to 
bring into the world a constitutional thief, or mur- 
derer, or a libertine, as it is to be guilty of these 
crimes themselves. Let all, then, reflect upon 
this subject, and be cautious how they sin, 


THE CHINESE LANGUAGE. 


Mr.S. P. Andrews, well known by his labors in 
the cause of Language Reform, has produced 
quite a sensation in the scientific world, by a re- 
cent lecture before the New York Historical 
Society, in which he announced, and undertook 
to prove, that the Chinese language, instead of 
being a mere accumulation of arbitrary signs, or 
characters, is composed of a few more than one 
thousand elementary characters, and that to un- 
derstand these is to know all the material of the 
language. 

“He stated that be was already quite certain 
of the primitive symbolic significance of the 
greater part of these elementary characters; and, 
to demonstrate that he was so, he selected a sin- 
gle symbol, the rude picture of a tree, and traced it 
throughout all the elementary characters in which 
it appears, amounting to no less than one hundred 
and forty, or one-eighth of the whole, giving the 
emblematic significance of each.” 

The Journal of Commerce remarks— 

‘We hope, for the honor of American science, 
that Mr. Andrews will pursue the subject, and 
place the language spoken by a nation which 
numbers its population by hundreds of millions 
upon a footing of possiility as respects its acquisi- 
tion by the rest of the world” 


He was chief 


New Jersey.—The result of the election in 
New Jersey seems to be a Whig majority on joint 
ballot of 9. The Senate consists of 19 members, 
10 of whom are Whigs; the House, of 58 mem- 
bers, 33 of whom are claimed as Whigs. 


Lovtstana.—Charles M. Conrad (Whig) is 
elected to Congress from the 2d district, and 
Emile La Sere (Dem) from the ist district. 
The Democrats have carried the city of New 
Orleans, and probably the whole State. 


Micuican—The reports from Michigan 
{ j so far. 
render it probable that the Democratic ticket has 
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Divorce: or, Tue Isuanp Estate. By Mre. 
Emma D. E. N. Southworth.—This story, so long 
promised by Mrs. Southworth, will be commenced 
next week, and continued thereafter through sey- 
eral successive numbers, till completed. We 
make this timely announcement, that new sub- 
scribers, desirous of having this story complete, 
may lose no time in sending in their subscriptions. 
We may as well say that the tale will be, in the 
main, true ; indeed, the realities on which it is 
founded are so extravagant in themselves, that the 
author, we are assured, has ‘been obliged to omit 
some things that are true, lest they should appear 
incredible. 

A word to those of our readers who do not like 
fiction: They must recollect that Christ taught 
in parables, and that fictitious narrative has come 
to be a favorite mode of inculcating truth, even in 
the religious world; that the great majority of 
our readers are fond of this kind of writing, and 
that it is but fair to devote a limited portion of 
our paper to the gratification of what we believe 
a very natural taste. Meantime, we do not ask 
them to give up their peculiar opinions; we shall 
take good care to supply them with a larger 
amount of substantial reading than they can 
easily obtain in any other Weekly. 


OUR FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 


We publish the following extract of a letter 
from a highly intelligent gentleman in New 
York, for the purpose of attracting attention to 
our Foreign Correspondence, and that those who 
furnish it may see that their work is appreciated 
as it deserves to be. 

“In your department of Foreign Correspond- 
ence, I regard your paper as standing at the head 
of its cotemporaries ; and for that alone, leaving 
out of sight,” &c, * * * * “YT consider it 
worth the subscription price.” 


—— 


“THE FRIEND OF YOUTH.” 


We send, this week, a specimen number of this 
paper to every subscriber to the Eva. Those who 
wish to subscribe will please forward their names 
with the money immediately, as it is important 
that the editor should know how large an edition 
to print of the next number, which will be mailed 
here during the first week of December. Those 
who do not wish to subscribe will please return 
the number sent them, as it will be needed, to 
supply subscribers. 

It was thought best to srpply all our subscri- 
bers with a specimen number of the Friend of 
Youth, but, of course, none will be sent hereafter 
except to those who order it. 

Nobody will dispute our right to bespeak a lib- 
eral patronage for the little paper; and, as ex- 
ample is better than precept, we quote the follow- 
ing extract of a letter to the editor of the Youth’s 
Friend, from a warm-hearted friend of the Era: 

“T have done what each subscriber to the 
National Era might easily do; that is, I have sent 
you $2 for five copies of your Friend of Youth.” 
Such of our exchanges as may deem the new 
paper worthy a friendly notice, will please notice 
it. 


LETTER OF MR. CHASE. 


We call attention to the letter of Senator 
Chase on our first page. It is manly and explicit, 
and shows that Mr. Chase is now precisely what 
we have known him to be for the last eight years, 
uncompromisingly Anti-Slavery, and in relation 
to general politics, Democratic in his principles. 
We referred briefly to a recent coarse and ma- 
lignant assault made upon him by the Cincinnati 
Gazette. That paper has had a reputation for 
moderation and decorum, in political controver- 
sies, but the editorial article to which we allude 
is one of the most unscrupulous and ferocious per- 
sonal tirades we have ever seen. Its senior editor 
has occupied a high judicial station, is well strick- 
en in years, at NAS HMC veew we-Sriendly 
terms with Mr. Chase, whose abilities he has 
recognised, and whose position, as an honorable, 
high-minded member of the bar in Cincinnati, he 
well understands. We do not believe he could 
have penned such an article. It must surely have 
emanated from some personal enemy of the new 
Senator, who probably took advantage of the 
Judge’s absence, to smuggle his wares into his 
editorial columns. 


Brewer’s Granp Movine Panorama.—Were- 
fer the reader to an advertisement in another 
place of Brewer’s Grand Moving Panorama. 
The view of the city of Mexico, and the Prarie 
scene, are indifferent; but the other pictures are 
highly interesting. We were particularly struck 
by the representation of the Mammoth Cave of 
Kentucky, one of the grandest panoramic views we 
have ever seen. 

The exhibition, we understand, has excited 
great admiration in some of our Eastern cities, 
and it is attracting much attention here. 


Tue Sreaxersuie Acain.—The Washington 
correspondent of the Charleston Mercury, after 
mentioning Messrs. McDowell, Cobb, Bayly, 
and Boyd, as Democratic candidates for the 
Speakership, says Mr. McDowell is “ decidedly 
the most respectable,” but that if he be withdrawn, 
as is expected, and Bayly, of Virginia, be brought 
forward by the united Virginia delegation, he 
will probably be elected. The correspondent 
asks— 

“Ts it not probable that the public sentiment of 
the South will demand that her Representatives 
shall do their utmost to place in the Speaker’s 
chair a man who has been true to her in the hour 
of trial and danger, and who has never forgotten, 
for any selfish visions, his duty and his patriot- 
ism?” 

Mr. Bayly can never be elected to such a posi- 
tion. He is too violent and extreme. It is not 
probable that he will be run, but his claims may 
at first be urged, so as to impress the Northern 
Democrats with the idea that their Southern 
brethren offer a compromise when they settle 
-down upon Cobb or McDowell. 


ee 


Ture Kentucky Convention has determined 
upon the organization of the Court of Appeals as 
follows : 

1. The Court. of Appeals is to consist of four 
judges elected by the people—three to constitute 
@ quorum. 

2. The four judges to be elected in four districts, 
one in each, and to serve for eight years. Of those 
first elected, one is to go out in two years, one in 
four, one in six, and onein eight years—to be deter- 
mined by lot. 

3. The judges to be removed by a vote of two- 
thirds of the General Assembly. for any offence not 
impeachable. 

This is the chief practical result reached by 
the convention. The Lonisville Examiner is sur- 
prised at the great indifference with which its 
proceedings are viewed. 


Grounpiess SpecuLtation—A Western ex- 
change, speculating concerning the Speakership, 
announces that Messrs. Disney and Olds, from 
Ohio, will hold off from the support of the regular 
Democratic nomination for Speaker of the House, 
unless the candidate be in favor of Free Soil. 
Never! No matter who may be the caucus nom- 
inee, these gentlemen would be the very last to 
refuse him their support. 


Does He Srzax By Avruority.—The New 
York Tribune says: 

“ Messrs. Mann and Tuck we understand to be 
both now friends of the National Administration, 
though neither of them voted for General Taylor, 
and Mr. Tuck was. formerly a Locofoco. They 
will both, we feel confident, vote for an Adminis- 
tration Speaker of the House. Mr. Hale was also 


‘8 Lovofoco, but is not now hostile te the Adminis- 


‘Does the Tribune ¢ speak by authority? We do 
‘Rot believeit. All the gentlemen named hold their 





body for reporting them ag “ friends,” ina party 
sense, of the Administration. 


For the National Era. 


TO FREDRIKA BREMER. 


Welcome from thy dusky Norland, 
Danghter of the Vikings bold! 

Welcome to the sunny Vineland 
Which they sought and found of old! 


Soft aa lapse of Silga’s waters 
When the moon of summer shines, 
Strong as winter from his mountains 
Roaring through the Northern pines, 
Swan of Abo! we have listened 
To thy saga and thy song, 
Till a household joy and gladness 
We have known and loved thee long. 


By the mansion’s marble mantel, 
By the log-walled cabin’s hearth, 
Thy sweet thoughts and Northern fancies 
Meet and mingle with our mirth ; 
And o’er weary spirits keeping 
Sorrow’s night-watch, long and chill, 
Shine they like the sun of summer 
Over midnight vale and hill. 
Sweet eyes smile for us in Norland, 
Household forms we love are there; 
In their bitter grief of parting 
And their bridal joy we share. 
We alone are strangers to thee, 
Thou our friend and teacher art ; 
Come and know us as we know thee, 
Let us meet thee heart to heart! 


To our household homes and altars, 
We, in turn, thy steps would lead, 
As thy loving hand has led us 


O’er the threshold of the Swede. 
J.G. W. 


Amesbury, 11th month, 1849. 


THE SPEAKERSHIP OF THE HOUSE. 


The newspapers and the Washington corres- 
pondents have commenced the canvass for Speaker 
of the new House. The object is, to preoccupy 
the ground for some favorite candidate, and fore- 
stall the claims of others. Some of the writers 
speak at random, or from their own convictions ; 
but in many cases the press is used simply as the 
agent of adroit political managers, who stand be- 
hind the curtain and work the wires. 

It is generally assumed that Mr. Winthrop 
will be the candidate of the Whigs. He is not 
so acceptable to all the Southern Whig members 
as a Southerner would be, but less obnoxious to 
them than any man Northern Whigs can pre- 
sent. While some of his decisions on the last 
night of the last session of Congress displeased 
the extreme pro-slavery men, they will remember 
how much he offended some Northern members 
by his construction of the Committees on Territo- 
ries and the District of Columbia; and these 
Northern men will pardon this, in consideration 
of his manly and impartial bearing, as presiding 
officer. It will be urged with force, that harmo- 
ny is indispensable in the councils of the Admin- 
istration party—that this can be secured only by 
forbearance, mutual concession, abstinence from 
a proscriptive spirit on either side. If Mr. Win- 
throp be thrust aside to make room for a South- 
ern candidate, it will reveal a proscriptive spirit 
in the party, and this will drive off such men as 
Campbell and Hunter of Ohio, Sprague of Michi- 
gan, Mann of Massachusetts, Wilson of New 
Hampshire, &c., whose votes can be relied upon for 
Winthrop. On the other hand, if the Northern 
Whigs insist upon substituting Winthrop by a 
Northern man, more acceptable to Free-Soilers, 
the extreme Southern Whigs will be alienated. 
Mr. Winthrop, then, as representing the average 
strength of the elements that elected General 
Taylor, will be the candidate of the Taylor party. 

The Democrats are rather more perplexed than 

the Whigs. They will come together, after a de- 
feat, brought about by a schism in their ranks 
on the question of Slavery. They will not know 
at first how far to trust each other, having no 
Central Power to aid them in adjusting their 
different views and interests. But, judging from 
present indications, the slaveholding element will 
ia the main dcteormime theix peliey. Theo ma. 
jority of their party in the House will consist 
of members from the South and West. Already 
the managers have laid all their plans for a 
Southern Speaker. Wilmot Provisoism is to be 
eschewed. The candidate is to be not only from 
the South, but to be unobjectionable to the Cal. 
houn Democracy. It is curious to watch the pro- 
cess of kneading the Northern Democracy into a 
shape to suit the ends of these managers. Letters 
have been passing to and fro among all sections 
of the party. The new members from the North, 
elected by Democrats, or by Democrats and Free- 
Soilers, have been written to, and their favor for 
a Southern candidate for the Speakership has 
been invoked, on the ground that the Northern 
members can furnish no suitable man for that po- 
sition. Mr. Cobb is named as an available man, 
and his refusal to sign the Southern Address is 
referred to as indicative of liberal views on the 
Slavery question, which should commend him to 
Northern suffrages. But if he will not answer, 
there is ex-Governor McDowell, whose Anti-Sla- 
very speeches during the agitation of the Slavery 
ques‘ion in Virginia in 1831, and whose strong 
oppesition to all projects looking to a dissolution 
of the Union, should certainly conciliate North- 
ern support. One ‘or two Northern papers men- 
tion Governor Cleveland as a suitable candidate, 
but the letter-writers and the Democratic editors 
generally do not deign even to notice the intima- 
tion. Some of the Western papers put forward 
the name of David T. Disney, but the Washing- 
ton Union disposes of him very summarily, though 
with extreme politeness, as follows: 

“Mr. Disney is favorably known to the Democ- 
racy of the country for the prominent part which 
he acted at the head of the Ohio delegation in 
the last Baltimore Convention, and as Speaker of 
both branches of the Legislature of his State, 
where he had the highest reputation as a most 
able and accomplished presiding officer. The en- 
tire newspaper press at Cincinnati, Whig, neu- 
tral, and Democratic, are strongly recommending 
him for Speaker of the House, and urging his 
election as a position to which the West is enti- 
tled. But we are advised front a most reliable 
source, and we feel ourselves authorized to say, 
that, however grateful he may feel for this flat- 
tering tribute to his character and qualifications, 
this is no indication of his own expectations or 
wishes ; that he does not wish to be considered a 
candidate, but expects to support some other of 
the gentlemen already named in connection with 
that office.” 

Thus they play their card. A Northern man 
is named, highly complimented, but is shown the 
door in the twinkling of an eye; while the whole 
effort of the Southern press and central organ, 
and Washington letter-writers, is, to concentrate 
attention upon Mr. Cobb, as ‘ke Democratic can- 
didate for the Speakership, and so pre-occupy the 
minds of the Democratic members with his claim, 
that when they assemble in the Capitol, they will 
scarcely feel at liberty to make a free choice. 

Mr. Cobb having been selected as the Demo- 
cratic candidate, it may be well for the North- 
ern Democracy, which stands pledged to the doc- 
trine of Free Soil, to understand on what ground 
the selection is made, and what principles he is 
expected to represent. We copy from the Charles- 
ton Mercury, which despises indirectness and cov- 
ert dealing : 

“Perhaps the obstacles to harmonious action 
in the Democratic party are not much fewer or 
easier to surmount. They have this advantage, 
however, that the party is more homogeneous ; 
the great body of it is from the South and West, and 
the South is relatively stronger in the party than for a 
long time past. New York, the centre of distraction, 
is almost unrepresented, while the delegations from 
Virginia, South Carolina, Alabama, Tennessee, 
and the Southwest, are in commanding strength. 
Another edvantage is, that i is the natural course 
of things that the candidate of the Democratic party 
should be from the South ; and unless the Northern 


men are willing to declare war outright, the Southern 
candidate is not in so much danger of being embarrass- 
ed by the factiousness of the Free-Soilers as the 


If start fairly, then, and move 
pea eg Sree ie prospects of the 


Sp kershi good. 
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PE Kinng the candies named, Mr. Cobb of 

ia, is prominent. He is a man of ability, 
; nt of experience. But there 


rapa in. his way, which, if he and the 
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snceloneny 
his difficulty will appear from the fol- 





lowing &tract of a late letter from the Courier’s 


Washi espondent : 

My Menta of a letter from Mr. Howell 
Cabo ad been stated publicly here; and it is 
in effec; an expression of his opinion, that the 
Demoerttic Free-Soilers will vote for him be- 
cause hg is opposed to Mr. Calhoun ; and that 
the scaly may be turned against him by the votes 


of the Taylor Calhoun Democratic members of 


South ina? 

“ rt expen - eee of this pretended letter 
we have no right to pronounce. The Savannah 
Georgian denounces it 28 slander; but the Gor- 
gian does not profess to know anything of the mat- 
ter. Weshall wait to hear from Mr. Cobb him- 
self on the subject.” 

Mr. Cobb is too discreet a man to permit him- 
self to lie under such an imputation ; and mean- 
time, the Washington Union steps forward to give 
the Calhoun men the satisfactory assurance that 
Mr. Cobb has written no such letter. It says: 

“In connection with the Speaker’s chair, we 
subjoin the following article from the Southern 
Bonner, published at Athens, Ga., (the place of 
Mr. Cobbs residence,) contradicting the report 


about a letter attributed in this city to Mr. Cobb: 
“(Sproxern or THE NEXT House or Repre- 


SE WES astatement going the rounds 
of the padene 400m effect that Mr. Cobb had 
written a letter to Washington city, in which he 
is represented “as claiming or calculating upon 
the votes of the Democratic Free-Soilers in Con- 
gress to secure his election to the Speakersbip, 
on account of his opposition to Mr. Calhoun.” We 
are authorized to say that Mr. Cobb has written 
no such letter. ” 

When will parties have done with this abomi- 
nabledouble-dealing? The suffrages of the North- 
ern Democratic members are solicited for Mr. 
Cobb, on the ground that he refused to sign the 
Southern Address,and is opposed to Mr. Calhoun. 
But, in the South, this opposition is authorita- 
tively denied, and the reasons of his refusal to 
sign the Address are thus stated by the Charles- 
ton Mercury: 

“Tt will not be pretended that this (the refusal) 
was a sort of opposition that gave the recusants 
any claim to the support of Free-Soilers. They 
published at the time their reasons for not sign- 
ing that Address. They claim a place among the 
most devoted and uncompromising friends of the 
South. Their objections were not to the princi- 
ples of tae Address—to its strong array of the 
dangers «f Abolition and to the earnestness of its 
warnings—but to its omission of the history of 
Northern party relations to the progress of the 
fanaticisn ; in short, they thought it not pointed 
and strong enough; not a sufliciently severe 
analysis of the character of Abolition in its own 
haunts.” 

We agree with the Mercury, that “ it would in- 
deed be @ most extraordinary reading of their 
own words if they were now to make a merit of 
their disseat with the Abolitionists themselves.” 
It would be more than this—it would be base hy- 
pocrisy, just the crime Northern managers are 
guilty of now, in trying to make the Democ- 
racy believe that this dissent argues opposition to 
Mr. Calhcun, and liberal views on the Slavery 
Question. 

We abhor every species of party tactics, *n- 
volving deception and double-dealing, and shall 
do all we can to prevent People from being im- 
posed upon. If the Northern Democrats choose 
to vote for Mr. Cobb, or anybody else, let them 
do it deliberately, with their eyes wide open, 
fully aware of all the responsibility they assume. 
Mr. Cobb is an inflexible opponent of the Wil- 
mot Proviso ; opposed to the whole policy of the 
anti-slavery movement; and was the head man- 
ager on the last night of the session, of the game 
to defeat the Free Soil men, and fasten Slavery 
upon the Territories. If Democratic members, 
elected on solemn pledges of opposition to the 
extensien of Slavery, choose to support him for 
the Speakership, let them do so, and assume the 
fall responsibility of breaking their pledges and 
betraying their constituencies—but let them not 
add to the guilt of treason, that of hypocrisy ; 
let them not dare to impose on the People the 
falsehood, that the cause of Free Soil has found 
a friend or a neutral in Mr. Cobb. 

We would especially direct the attention of our 
readers to the saying of the Mercury, “that it is 
the natural course of things that the candidate of the 
Democratic party should be from the South. It is 
the usual gourse of SDINES j perheps, natural, when 
we consider of what stuff the non-slaveholding 
politicians are generally made ; but it is certainly 
in the teeth of common sense and fair dealing. 
From 1827 inclusive to this year, there have been 
eleven Congresses, only two of which have had 
Speakers from the free States. Of these eleven 
Congresses, nine have had Democratic Speakers, 
(including the 231, at the long session of which 
the Speaker was a Democrat,) but of these nine 
only one has had a Northern Speaker! In other 
words, in eighteen years, the slaveholding Democ- 
racy has held the Speakership, fifteen years, the 
non-slaveholding Democracy, only two! And 
now, the sceptre is to be restored to those to whom 
it belongs in “the natural course of things.” 

We should like to know what is thought of 
these thlngs by Messrs. Wilmot, King, Julian, 
Durkee, Booth, Cleveland, Waldo, Potter, &c., 
and whether they intend to bow their necks to 
the yoke, or to stand by their principles and each 
other, like men? 

For some at least of the gentlemen named, we 
are sure we can speak—they will stick to their 
Principles, whatever may become of Party. 


POLITICAL JESUISTRY. 


The New York Tribune persists in suppressing 
a part of the truth as it respects the Whigs of the 
South. It says— 

“Tue Sournern Wuies.—It is a very common 
remark of the Northern Locofoco politicians, that 
the two parties at the South are alike in their 
hostility to Free Soil—and not more common than 
false. There isa very wide difference between the 
two, as was shown in the speeches of their respec- 
tive representatives, Wm. M. Gwin and T. Butler 
King, to the Californians at San Francisco. The 
Southern Whigs want the great question settled 
in such manner as shall not humble and exaspe- 
rate the South; the Southern Locofocos want it 
so settled as to conduce to the extension of the 
power and influence of slavery. That is exactly 
the difference between them. There is now and 
then a pretended Whig paper, like the Augusta 
Republic, that takes the Calhoun ground, but 
every such paper is in the interest of our adver- 
saries, and working for the defeat of the Whig 
party.” 

Even the South Carolinian, the central Demo- 
cratic paper of South Carolina, denies the truth 
of the Tribune’s representation. “ We know,” it 
says, “the slanderous language to be untrue with 
regard to the great body of the Whig party 
South.” 

The Tribune does not tell its readers that lead- 
ing Whig papers in Georgia are at this very mo- 
ment marshalling the Whigs of that State to take 
extreme ground in behalf of slavery. The fol- 
lowing is an extract from an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Southern Whig (Athens, Georgia) 
on the 25th October. After berating the Demo- 
crats for their division of opinion on the subject 
of the defence of Southern rights, it calls upon 
the Whigs of the Legislature to stand forth ag 
the champions of slavery. “The very existence 
of the Union,” it says, “now depends upon the 
South maintaining a bold, undaunted front.” 


“The Whigs, we are certain, will present a 
bold and united front in favor of asserting and 
maintaining our rights. Let the Legislature, 
therefore, adopt such resolutions on the subject as 
cannot be misunderstood ; let them avoid all at- 
tempts at serving up that sort of miserable catch- 
penny trash, that means anything and everything, 
or nothing at all, and which is only resorted to 
for political effect. It is now too late in the day 
to attempt anything of the sort—the people now 
expect something tangible.” 

The Whig then proceeds to copy, with strong 
approbation, the remarks of an able Whig cotem- 
porary, in the same State, as follows: 


“Moat fully do we concur in opinion with our 
le cotemporary of the Journal and Messenger, 
from the last number of which we make the fol- 
re extract on this subject : 
“(In to our Federal relations, Georgia 
must not be allowed to maintain an equivocal 
sition. Southern rights must be maintained. The 
i y are divided in r to the constitu- 
tionality of the Wilmot Proviso, and a fierce war 
will doubtless be waged between the Athens junto 
and the Cathoun wing of the party. The Whigs, 
therefore, will be called upon to settle the question, and 
we have confidence that they will them- 
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Believing the application of the Proviso to terri- 
tory south of the Missouri Compromise line to be 
an outrage upon Southern rights, shey will not hes- 
itate to denounce its application as a precedent to terri- 
tory north of that line. They cannot and will not 
countenance the absurd position assumed hy some of 
their opponents, that the constitutionality of a law de- 
pends upon geographical limits. The Proviso must 
either be constitutional or unconstitutional. It 
cannot be constitutional in Oregon, and unconsti- 
tutional in California. If unconstitutional, as the 
Whigs believe it to be, then have the Democratic 
Congressmen from Georgia sacrificed the rights 
of our people, because they had no right to com- 
promise the Constitution which they swore to 
support and maintain. The Democrats will there- 
fore be compelled either to abandon their present 
leaders in Georgia, or become the avowed advo- 
cates of the constuutionality of the Proviso. Upon 
them rests the responsibility. They must take 
one horn or the other of the dilemma. and either 
will cause their destruction. The Whigs, on the 
contrary, have nothing to fear, if they are only true to 
their ancient creed and to Southern rights. We im- 
plore them, therefore, to take their position firmly, 
fearlessly, and unitedly, upon this subject. Union 
among them will insure success, even against the com- 
hined powers of a wild and unscrupulous foe? ” 

This is carrying the war into Africa. The 
Whigs of Georgia are about to cut under the 
Democrats—to out-Herod Herod. 

“Perhaps it is very jesuitical to follow up the 
Tribune's half truths with the whole truth. 
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NEW YORK. 


The recent election in the State of New York 
is very inauspicious to the Administration party— 
not because they have lost everything, but because 
they have lost so much. For one, we did not ex- 
pect that the Democratic party, after its serious 
division, could be reunited so efficiently as to ac- 
complish anything of importance this year; but 
its great success shows the weakness of the Ad- 
ministration. 

The vote on the State ticket is exceedingly 
close. The Whigs claim a majority of about 
1,500. The Democrats claim, with great confi- 
dence, that they have elected Jewett, Chatfield, 
Follett, and Clark — that is, the Judge of Ap- 
peals, Attorney General, Canal Commissioner, 
and Prison Inspector. The Albany Evening Jour- 
nal claims that the Whigs have elected the rest 
of the ticket, and thinks they have the Canal Com- 
missioner. The Whigs say they have a majority 
of two in the Senate; the Democrats believe they 
have a majority of the House. Henry B. Stan- 
ton, author of Modern Reforms and Reformers, 
an old Liberty man, is elected Senator by a 
majority of S00. 

In the city of New York, just before the elec- 
tion, an address was issued by Messrs. Sickles, 
Lee, Brady, Schell, Sweet, Stewart, Kellett, Gal- 
lagher, Walsh, Bloodgood, and Alling, styling 
themselves the Democratic Republican Executive 
Committee of Tammany Hall. They charged 
the Barnburners with bad faith, in questioning 
the candidates, and thus attempting to carry the 
election on the Abolition issue, for the purpose 
of throwing overboard Senator Dickinson. They 
denéunced Messrs. Chatfield, Randall, Welch, 
Clark, and Campbell, for answering the ques- 
tions of the Barnburners, and concluded with the 
following practical advice : 

“What shall the Democracy do? Will you 
vote for candidates whom you did not nominate— 
for cwndidates who have insulted the Syracuse 
Convention by accepting a test which that Con- 
vention denounced? Can it be expected that you 
will stand by with your arms folded, and witness 
the proscription and degradation of your candi- 
dates on the State ticket? See them defeated on 
an Anti-Slavery test, and do no act on your part 
to protect yourselves and save the honor of your 
party? We think not. The Democracy of this 
city and State are yet too mindful of their duty 
to the National Democratic party, to permit a 
sectional and fanatical brand to be placed on their 
forehead. The union of the States, with its un- 
numbered blessings, is more dear to us than a 
coalition with traitors. Let us, therefore, at the 
polls, to-morrow, vote only for such candidates on 
the State ticket as have remained faithful to the 
cause they represent, and the compact from which 
their positions emanated. If you and your friends 
are to be proscribed, then must you proscribe also 
Let this be done, and hereafter men will learn 
that a chivalrous fidelity to the terms and spirit 
of a treaty 28R-mewer VE dipregarded with impu- 
nity by those who seek the ‘advantages of an alli- 
ance.’ 

This was followed up by a meeting of colored 
citizens in New York, at which resolutions were 
passed, announcing their determination to use 
their best efforts to defeat the Democratic ticket. 

The result of this two-fold movement was the 
triumph of the Whigs in the city. 

We are not much surprised at the conduct of 
the colored people. They could not forget that 
the Democratic party in years past had done all 
it could to disfranchise them,and it could hardly 
be expected that they would see in the subsequent 
movements of that party—its division on account 
of the Slavery question, and its reunion on better 
principles than had formerly controlled it—a 
sufficient reparation for the injury it had done 
them. Their movement was a natural one, and 
so far as the city was concerned, we are not pre- 
pared to say that it was not well advised. But 
we regret that their opposition was extended to 
the State ticket. 

The Washington Union says: 

“Tt is no new thing for the Whigs and negroes 
in the free States to vote together at elections. It 
was done in the late election in New York, and 
the result in the State, it seems, depended upon 
the negro vote. The negro vote, amounting to 
1,200 or 1,500, has given the State to the Whigs, 
if they have got it. In the contest between the 
suffrage and charter party in Rhode Island in 
1842, the negroes in Providence, having the right 
to vote, coalesced with the Whigs or charter party 
in support of ‘law and order? 

“ These are significant and important facts for 
the patriot to contemplate in both sections of the 
Union. To the North it shows how the most de- 
graded classes of voters are enlisted under the 
banners of the money aristocracy, to perpetuate 
by their votes principles and policies really at war 
with their own true interests.” 

The colored people have voted with the Whigs 
in New York and in Rhode Island, because they 
believed the Whigs favorable to their rights, and 
knew that the Democrats had opposed the exten- 
sion to them of the rights of suffrage. Is this 
evidence of degradation? So far from it, it shows 
a self-respect and an appreciation of right on the 
part of the colored people, demonstrating their 
fitness for the exercise of the rights of citizen- 
ship in those States. 

We trust that the reunited Democracy of New 
York henceforth will show that it no longer 
measures out justice according to complexion. 

The New York Tribune has a characteristic arti- 
cle on the result of the New York election, in 
which, by bringing to view past offences of Demo- 
cratic politicians against Liberty, it aims to show 
the incongruity of their coalition with men dis- 
tinguished for their Anti-Slavery principles, and 
to hold up the latter to ridicule. But it knocks 
all this in the head by the following remarkable 
admissions: 

“That all the professing ‘Democrats’ and all 
the Abolitionists of our State could together out- 
number the Whigs, is no discovery reserved for 
1849. The question is, Why should they unite? 
and what are they to do, if united? When one 
county can only be carried by passing Anti-Slavery 
resolutions, and another by resolving that N egro- 
ism and all manner of Anti-Slavery distraction are 
henceforth to be repudiatc} and unknown, what 
can a victory profit, save to the few who gain 
office by it? Must not the success of go motley 
and discordant an array be the signal for its dis- 
solution? We have said nothing of this while 
at permcehtearagpetss gory! it is over, we 

x ion i 
pe i ; the Coalition last Sietap wane 
been a far severer blow to our old and formidable an- 
tagonists than its signal defeat. Wi power comes 
responsibility, and how should such an explosive 
eombination act? t ‘To. beat the Whigs’ may 
suffice for a campaign, but with victory its vital- 
ity is exhausted. Does any one believe that Henry 
B. Stanton and Oliver Charlick, had both been elected 
would have been impelled as legislators by common 
purposes or sympathies? What le purpose 
cherished by Mr. Stanton could have hearti- 
ly concurred in by Mr. Charlick? And when 
we consider that another national contest is ap- 
proaching, in which the principles of the Balti- 
more and Buffalo Conventions cannot be blended 
or confounded as they may in a State contest, we 
are strengthened in our conviction that a victory 
won by the help of Seth M. Gates, H. B. Stanton, & 
Co., would have resulted in the prostration or trans- 
Formation of the party hitherto in fellowship with Vir- 











ginia and Alabama. Giles Scroggins would have 
been far more likely to have lost his oxen than to have 
found a eart. 

“ These considerations are so obvious that they 
led us to regard with incredulity the earlier pre- 
monitions of the union ultimately effected. It 
seemed obvious that the Hunkers had only to 
stand still for one year, and the Parnburner array 
would have been dissipated like the mists of the 
morning, leaving the ficld clear to those standing 
on the Baltimore platform. The leaders must 
have seen this, but the candidates expectant for 
sheriff, clerk, &c., in the several counties, could 
not wait the ripening of events—they must be 
blest now, and a year to their eager spirits seemed 
an eternity. They forced a coalition, and some 
of them secured thereby the objects of their aspi- 
rations, but involved their party in an entangle 
ment from which years will be required to extri- 
cate it. But perhaps they have given it at the same 
time an undesigned hut «fective impulse toward the 
path of Progress and Reform—to the path whence 
the incongruity of Democracy and Slavery is pluinly 
perceived—if 80, we will bless the result, and for- 
get the short-sighted selfishness which insured it” 

This is a pretty plain admission that the Barn- 
burners, instead of sacrificing their principles in 
the aet of union, retained them, and that they will 
probably succeed in stamping them upon the 
new organization. 


—_—_$—>_____. 


THE CONTRAST. 


The recent popular revolutions that convulsed 
Europe were distinguished by the absence of 
bloodthirstiness among the People. Their op- 
pressions had been crushing ; their provocations 
were extreme; yet, in the hour of their tempo- 
rary triumph, they dealt leniently with their 
tyrants— not exacting eye for eye, tooth for 
tooth. Louis Philippe and his ministers were 
permitted to depart in peace; and an act was 
passed immediately, abolishing the death penalty 
for political offences. In Rome, but one distin- 
guished statesman of the old school fell; while 
the reign of the Popular Power, from its institu- 
tion to its overthrow, was marked by no violence, 
no ferocious spirit of revenge. In Hungary, a 
single act of murder, the result of a sudden im- 
pulse of popular frenzy, dishonored a cause, con- 
ducted on the whole with signal moderation. 
Everywhere, in a word, the People, bysthe exhi- 


' bition of a generous self-control, demonstrated 


their fitness for self-government. 

3ut Reaction has triumphed. The iron legions 
of Despotism have again planted its heel upon 
the liberties of the People. And what is now 
the measure meted out to them? Blood, Buoop, 
nothing but Bioop. Every arrival from abroad 
brings horrible intelligence of atrocities perpe- 
trated by the Russian and Austrian commanders, 
which rival the diabolical cruelties of Nero. The 
butcher Haynau is making Hungary a Golgotha. 
The nobler his victims, the profounder his hellish 
delight. Not content with murdering men, he 
whips their wives and thrusts their children into 
dungeons. The earth does not groan under the 
tread of a more hideous malefactor. 

These things cannot last forever. The People 
will yet recover from the stunning blows inflicted 
upon them, and their hour will come. Then, 
while they repress the promptings of revenge, let 
them not forget the demands of Justice. Political 
offences are not worthy of death, but wholesale 
murderers like Haynau, crowned malefactors 
against mankind like their sovereigns, deserve the 
fate of Charles the First, who was justly brought 
to the scaffold for his crimes against the People. 
We are not an advocate of capital punishment in 
ordinary cases, but Crowned Heads, that have 
authorized the butchery of the People, deserve 
to lose their crowns and their heads with them. 
No less penalty can satisfy the demands of Jus- 
tice, or secure the liberties of the People. 
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GIVE BOTH SIDES. 


A few weeks ago, the Cleveland Plaindealer con- 
gratulated its readers on the reunion of the Dem- 
ocratic party in New York, as being auspicious 
in every respect to the cause of Free Soil, &c. 
The Richmond (Va) Whig, to show the Southern 
Democracy how their Northern purty brethren 
stand affected, quotes these remarks, and adds— 

“From this it appears that the triumph of the 
Democracy in New York and non-slaveholding 
[States] generally, is to be regarded asa Free Soil 
triumph. * * * * * * * 

“Our Southern friends, of both parties, will be 
much refreshed, doubtless, by the intelligence that 
Free-Soilism ‘is strong in right as well as num- 
bers,’ and that it means to dictate the policy of 
the nation with regard to slavery.” 

The Richmond (Va.) Whig forgets to inform its 
readers, that, according to the testimony of the 
Whig Press of New York, the triumph of the 
Whig party there is to he regarded as a Free Soil 
triumph. Why does it not quote the following 
from the editorial columns of the Nem York Tri- 
bune, sent out on the day of election: 

“To-day places New York on the side of the 
true ancl constant champions of Free Soil, or consigns 
her to the rule of the false pretenders who have 
bartered their piinciples for half a mess of pot- 
tage. New Mexico will probably be free or slave, 
as New York shall now determine. Stand by the 
cause of freedom to-day !” 

Our Southern friends, of both parties, will be 
much refreshed, doubtless, by the intelligence that 
Free-Soilism is strong in the strength of Whigs 
and Democrats at the North; that, no matter 
which party prevails, its success is to be regarded 
as the success of Free Soil, and that, now the 
Whigs have succeeded, Free-Soilism means “ to 
dictate the policy of the nation in regard to sla- 
very,” throuch that same party. Give both sides, 
neighbor. 
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THE BALLOT. 


Among the proposed amendments to the Con 
stitution of Kentucky is that of voting by ballot. 
Voting is now done viva voce: the advocates of 
this mode contend that it is the only manly way 
of exercising the right of suffrage, and that it 
subjects the voter toa just responsibility to public 
Opinion. It is easy to see that, constituted as 
society is, there can be no free suffrage, where the 
ballot is not secured. Public opinion, the power 
of party, social arrangements, associated wealth, 
the influence of the employer over the employed, 
all impose restraints so powerfnl as to militate 
against the freedom of the individual, and often 
sway him from the path which his own judgment 
points out as right. In the ordinary operations 
of life, it is impossible to get rid of these restraints, 
and none but those who are either exceedingly 
reckless of all obligation, or those who are gifted 
with a more than ordinary amount of conscien- 
tiousness, moral courage, and energy, can sur- 
mount them. But the act of voting is an act of 
sovereignty on the part of each individual. It 
should be free, untrammeled, the perfect expres- 
sion of the enlightened will of every one of the 
voters, for it is an act which is to determine what 
shall or what shall not be the law of the land. 
No man, no set of men, no party, no exacting 
public, has the right to call the voter to am ac- 
count for it. it is his right to say what lawmakers 
and what laws he wants. Freedom of speech, 
and freedom of the press, may be virtually denied 
tohim. A state of dependence, want of ability to 
sustain himself by argument, lack of moral cour- 
age to breast the indignation of an intolerant 
party or overbearing majority, may restrain him 
from the expression of his opinions. Now, forbid 
him to vote, except viva voce, and he is, to all in- 
tents and purposes, a political slave. The right 
of suffrage may be guarantied to him in theory, 
but that is all. It is not Ae that votes; it is a 
class interest, or popular prejudice, or dom- 
ineering clique or party, that votes through him. 
Let him have the privilege of the dallot, and he 
may dare to be independent. Restrained in the ez- 
pression of his convictions, he may yet sustain them 
by voting. When he comes to discharge his func- 
tions of sovereignty, he may do 80 like a sovereign. 
He may not be able to argue, he may not have 
courage to confront associated wealth or a tyran- 
nical public, but he can vote against them. This 
he has a right to do if he believes they are wrong; 
this he ought to be enabled to do without being 
‘made to suffer for it ; and this he can do with im- 
punity only by means of the ballot. 

The ballot, then, is the safeguard of the indi- 





vidual—the bulwark of the rights of minorities. 
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Without it, there can be no free suffrage—no 
certain way of obtaining a faithful expression of 
the views and will of the masses of the People 
Without it, class interests, overgrown monopolies, 
intolerant parties, capital, whether of the planta. 
tion or the factory, will always be enabled to ex. 
ercise a dangerous control over the interests and 
liberties of the people. 
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NEW MEXICO NOTING. 


The Santa Fe Republican of the 20th September 
reports the preliminary proceedings of a portion 
of the people of New Mexico on the subject of 
forming a Government for themselves. A meet- 
ing was first held at Santa Fe, on 2ist August. 
The subject was discussed at length. On the fol- 
lowing day the discussion was resumed, and. at 
last, a long preamble, with a long series of resolu- 
tions, was adopted. The seventh resolution is ag 
follows : 


“7. That Lieutenant Colonel Beall, command- 
ing the troops in Santa Fe, the capital of the ‘Ter- 
ritory, be requested to recommend to the citizens 
of the several counties to assemble in mass meet- 
ings as follows, to wit: The counties of Santa Fe, 
San Miguel del Bado, Rio Arriba, Santa Anna, 
and Bernalillo, to hold one meeting each at the 
court house of said counties; for the county of 
Taos, two places of meeting are reccmmended— 
one meeting to be held at the court house in the 
town of Don Fernandez de Taos, for the election 
of two delegates to represent said town and the 
neighboring towns and inhabitants, and tl e other 
in the town of Lodi Mora, to elect one delegate to 
represent said town and adjacent towns and in- 
habitants; for the county of Valencia, it is recom- 
mended to have four places of meeting—one to be 
held in Dona Anna, for the election of one delegate 
to represent said town and the towns and inhabit- 
ants south of it; one at Socorro, for the election 
of one delegate to represent, said and adjacent 
towns and inhabitants; one at Sabinal, to elect 
one delegate to represent said town and adjacent 
towns and inhabitants; and one at Valencia. to 
elect two delegates to represent said town and the 
balance and northern part of the said county of 
Valencia. The said mass meetings to be held on 
the 10th day of September, 1849, at two o’clock in 
the afternoon, for the purpose of electing delegates 
to a general convention, to be held in the city of 
Santa Fe, on the 24th day of September, 1549. 
and that the rate of representation be regulated 
by the organic law of the Territory, adopted by 
General Kearny.” 

Lieutenant Colonel Beall approved the pro. 
ceedings, and issued a proclamation accordingly, 

“In alluding to the above proceedings, the 
Republican says, ‘that differences of opinion 
existed, creating political arguments, and the 
subsequent formation of two distinct parties.’ 
each of which, having its own favorite, met aud 
nominated their respective delegates. It then 
gives the returns from all the counties, one 
precinct (Dona Anna) yet to be heard from, as 
follows : 

“ County of Santa Fe—Manuel Alvarez, Captain 
W. Z. Angney, Dr. E. V. Deroin. 

“ County of Taos—Antonio Jose Martin, Cap- 
tain C. St. Vrain, Jose Martin, Antonio Leroux. 

“County Rio Arriba—Captain Chapman, Sal- 
bador Lucero, Dr. J. Nangle. 

“ Couniy of San Miguel del Bado—Manuel An 
Baca, Gregorio Vigil Miguel Sena y Romero. 

“ County of Barnalillo—Manuel Armijo, Am- 
brosio Armijo. 

“ County of Santa Anna.—Thomas Baca. Miguel 
Montoya. 

“County of Valencia.—Judge Otero, Juan Jose 
Sanches, William C. Skinner, Mariana Sylba.” 

The resolutions assume that there are one 
hundred thousand people in the Territory, but 
they contemplate merely the formation of a Ter- 
ritorial Government. 
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“CYTHEREAN CREAM OF SOAP." 


We published, last week, an article from a 
New England paper, giving some account of 
Isaac Babbitt and his inventions. Since then, we 
have been favored with a jar of his “ Cytherean 
Cream of Soap,” and a most acceptable present it 
is. We dislike to be extravagant in anything, 
but we cannot help praising this new detergent 
composition in terms that must seem extravagaut 
to those who have not tried it. It isin all respects 
the very best soap we have ever used. It is pure, 
it is sweet ; it cleanses instantly, removing every 
accretion, without impairing the texture of the 
skin, which it leaves peculiarly soft, emooth, ani 
agrooshle without the slightest tendency to crack 
or become irritated. No one, after using this 
Cytherean Cream of Soap, will ever be satisfied 
with any other kind. It does more to beautify 
the complexion than all the cosmetics that can he 
invented. 
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THE FREE DEMOCRACY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

A State Convention of the Free Democracy of 
New Hampshire was held in the Representatives 
Hall, Concord, October 31st. The following ofii- 
cers were chosen: 


 President—Hon. Joseph Cochran, of Man- 
chester. 

“ Vice Presidents—Jonathan Martin, of Candia; 
Reuben Porter, of Sutton; Jacob Gove, of Mil- 
ford; James Gordon, of Meredith ; Isaac Crosby, 
of Hebron; S. W. Buffum, of Winchester; Johns. 
Quimby, of Sandwich; Lemuel P. Cooper, of 
Croydon; Oliver Wyatt, of Dover; William A 
White, of Lancaster. 

“ Secretaries—Samuel Webster, of Kingston 
Daniel Barnard, of Orange.” 


Natuaniet S. Berry was unanimously nomi- 
nated by acclamation, as the Free Soil candidate 
for Governor. 

The Convention was addressed hy John P. 
Hale, Amos Tuck, and others. 

The following are some of the resolutions that 
were adopted : 


« Resolved, That with the advent of Gen. Tay 
lor’s administration have thus far been fulfilled the 
anticipations of his Free Soil opponents, in that a 
large majority of the Cabinet and other more 
prominent officers of the. General Government 
have been filled by persons whose lives and public 
acts have been repugnant to the maintenance and 
progress of human liberty; and therefore we cun 
repose no confidence in his administration as 2n 
instrumentality for accomplishing the great ob- 
jects of our organization. 

“ Resolved, That the recent and almost univer- 
sal abandonment, by the late Northern supporters 
of General Cass, of the pro-slavery position in 
which they were placed by him during the late 
Presidential contest, while it affords a gratifying 
indication of progress in the right direction, is 
also a virtual acknowledgment of the justice of 
that opposition which was so faithfully adminie- 
tered to him by the Free Soil party. 

“ Resolved, That since the nearly equal number 
elected by the two larger political parties of the 
country to the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives leaves ‘the balance of power’ with the 
Free Soil members, we earnestly desire and confi- 
dently expect that those members will unitedly, 
and with unfaltering determination, exercise that 
power in bestowing their suffrages for Speaker 
and other officers upon such personsas are hearti- 
ly devoted and publicly committed to the prompt 
adoption of measures by Congress for the exclu- 
sion of slavery from the national Territories ; for 
its extermination in the District of Columbia and 
wherever else Congress has jurisdiction ; and for 
withholding all national support and countenance 
from that detestable institution. 

“ Resolved, That we, the representatives of the 
Free Democracy of the Commonwealth, assem- 
bled in the State Capitol, in the name of that par- 
ty, record our deep sympathy with our gullant 
brethren in Europe struggling in the great cause 
of Human Liberty; that,in their apparent de- 
feat, we bid them be of good cheer, remembering 
that the recoil of the cannon, when it belched its 
contents upon the field of battle, is but the natu- 
ral revulsion of its explosion; and believing that 
other hands will return to re-load the pacific a1- 
tillery of mind, and new discharges, not of balls, 
but of ideas, will finally restore their empire to 
the great Truths of Humanity that for the mo- 
ment have been ca3t down. : 

“ Resolved, That the course of Hon. John P. 
Hale and Hon. Amos Tuck, in the last Congress, 
has fully justified the confidence heretofore placed 
in them by the friends of Liberty and Free Soil, 
and inspires us with undoubting assurance that 
in the next Congress they will not be found want- 
ing in any emergencies which may present them- 
selves.” 

These resolutions, we presume, define the rela- 
tions of Messrs. Hale and Tuck to the Adminis- 


tration. 

The Concord Independent says— . 

« vention at the State House last "°° 
sen uee a very best ever held in the _— 
With no extra effort tocall together a larg? eer 
ing, it outnumbered the Hunker Convention, “ 
in the same Hall, three to one. But ie 
more marked than the superiority of num oa 
was the character and spirit of the delegates. . 
like the Hunkers, our Convention was mostly 
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made up of young men, collected from all parts of 
arr number of speeches were made, all 
breathing the true breath of freedom and inde- 

endence, and all expressing a firm resolve to 
fight on and fight ever, till glorious victory re- 
ward our exertions. Mr. Tuck spoke briefly in 
the forenoon, congratulating the friends of free- 
dom on the change so manifest among the leaders 
of the ‘old line’ Democracy, since they learned 
that men could obey God and duty before party. 
In the afternoon, Mr. Hale spoke about an hour 
and a half, mainly upon the dangers now threat- 
ening California—the greatest of which arose 
from the false security in which the people of the 
North are now slumbering. In his opinion, noth- 
ing but the most unflinching resolution on the 
part of the free States would save our Pacific em- 
pire from being subjected forever to manacles and 
chains. After he had concluded, Mr. Tuck made 
a few remarks in relation to the course he should 
feel called upon to pursue in Congress; after 
which, the Convention adjourned in the best. 
spirit, every delegate feeling that it had been good 
for him to be present.” 


—_——-o-—_ 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


SketcHEs OF ReFoRMs AND RerorMeRs IN GREAT Brit- 
ain. By Henry B Stanton. New York and London: John 
Wiley. 

With a considerable portion of this volume the 
readers of the Era are already acquainted ; and 
they will, we are persuaded, unite with us in re- 
garding it as a valuable addition to the Literature 
of Freedom. It traces, step by step, the progress 
of Christian Reform in the Mother Country, and 
introduces us familiarly to the liberal statesmen, 
orators, and philanthropists, who have been its 
patrons and confessors. It would be difficult, in 
80 short a compass, to find elsewhere so great an 
amount of the facts of contemporaneous history 








and biography. The personal portraits are 
drawn with a free, rapid pencil, which at times 
very nearly approaches a caricature of individual 
peculiarities, but never fails of producing recog- 
nisable aud striking likenesses. Those of O’Con- 
nell, Ebenezer Elliott, Hume, Mackintosh, 
Brougham, and Romilly, areinstinct and glowing 
with life. The details of the various reforms and 
salutary changes in Church and State, law and po- 
litical economy, although evincing a great degree 
of care and investigation in their collection and 
classification, are given in a racy, off-hand man- 
ner, ard enlivened by apt citations, illustrations, 
and anecdotes. There isa dashing freedof and 
boldness in the author’s style indicating the pop- 
ular orator rather than the closet thinker, the 
vigorous practical man of action rather than the 
abstract speculator and theorist. His sympathies 
with the liberal and enlightened laborers in the 
task-field of English Reform is as hearty and en- 
tire as might be expected of one whose own life 
has been devoted to kindred efforts on this side of 
the Atlantic, and who, when the history of Amer- 
ican Reform and Progress shall be written, will 
not fail to occupy as honorable a position as that 
which he has assigned to the Sturges, Cobdens, 
Vincents, and Mialls, and other champions of 
free principles in Great Britain. J.G. W. 


Gurmpsrs aT Spain. By S. T. Wallis. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. For sale by R. Farnham, Pennsylvania 
avenue, Washington. 

Had English tourists in this country been as 
amiably disposed towards its People and its Insti- 
tutions as Mr. Wallis is towards those of Spain, 
they would have been as popular as (with few ex- 
ceptions) they are now odious. Our American 
traveller in Spain commences his wanderings with 
predilections in its favor, and throughout mani- 
fests a determination not to be disappointed, tak- 
ing delight always in pointing out the most fa- 
vorable aspects of Spanish character and usages. 
The results of his observations are given in the 
agreeable volume before us, and are creditable to 
his power as an observer and his skill as a nar- 
rator. 

On the outside of the Era may be found an in- 
teresting and highly graphic chapter from its 
pages, on the Bull Fights of Spain. 








Tue Practicat GermMaN GRAMMAR. By Charles Eichorn. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. For sale by R Farnham, 
Pennsylvania avenue, Washington, D. C. 


The plan of this work is to initiate the pupil at 





once into the structure and spirit of the German 
language, connecting the rules of grammar with 
familiar and pertinent examples, and requiring 
the pupil tostudy these rules only as his progress 
in the acquisition of the language enables him to 
appreciate them. This, Mr. Eichorn justly terms 
the natural method, as distinguished from the ar- 
bitrary or grammatical method, which taxes the 
student’s memory with the recollection of dry, ab- 
stract rules. 





Scenes in THE Op Wortp. By William Furness. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. For sale as above. 

Mr. Furness, in his preface, trusts “that, with 
the author, his readers, both those who are his 
friends and those with whom he seeks to be ac- 
quainted in this form, may come to the conclusion 
of Solomon, that there is nothing new under the 
sun” However this may be, we are sure they 
will come to the conclusion that Mr. Furness 
found nothing new in his travels. 

It is strange that at this time of day, when Pe- 
ter Parley and innumerable first Lessons in Ge- 
ography have informed us that Liverpool has the 
finest docks in the world ; that St. Paul’s, in Lon- 
don, is a pretty considerable piece of architec- 
ture ; that Paris can boast of several grand pub- 
lic buildings; and that Berlin is the capital of 
Prussia, &c., a traveller should deem it necessary 
to issue another book to refresh our memory on 
these points. And yet this volume of Mr. Furness 
is little more than a sort of geographical record- 
We do not want anybody to get out a new book 
to tell us the wonders of St. Paul’s, or St. Peter’s, 
or St. Cloud. The illustrated newspapers of Lon- 
don will supply us with matter of that kind dog 
cheap. What we want to know of a traveller is, 
how the people live, and move, and have their be- 
ing—how they think, and talk, and act—whatare 
their ideas, and hopes, and aims—and then we 
like a little adventure, a dash of modest, spright- 
ly egotism. Nobody has a right to travel unless 

he can meet with an adventure now and then, and 
give us pleasant glimpses into the home life of a 
people. 

There is, however, enough in this volume to 
show that the writer might, with better ideas of 
what a Book of Travels should be, make a very 
lively narrator. For example: he hits off the 
manners of the Turks quite piquantly. “In their 
manners and customs they appear the very an- 
tipodes of thecivilized North, and all their habits 
are antithetical to Europeans. They sit on the 
ground cross-legged; we sit upright upon a chair. 
They eat with their fingers; we with our forks. 
Their women wear trowsers; their men wear 
petticoats. We take off our hats on entering a 
room ; they take off their shoes. Our gentlemen 
visit the ladies; their women, the men. Our fair 
ones ride sideways ; their beauties ride straddle. 
They glory in plurality; we think one enough. 
Their fair ones paint the eyelids and fingers ; ours, 
only their cheeks. We think them barbarians 
and fanatics, and wonder at their taste; they re- 
taliate by calling us dogs, and are equally aston- 
ished at our want of good breeding. * * * * 
‘There ure searcely two points in which they both 
in re \t may be said with truth, that what 

nglo-Saxon is, the Turk is not.” 
INKOCENCE oF C 
York: D. Pre > a 4 ee Coleman. 
A Collection of Stories for mre 
e t Motta % es for Children—“ The 
tory 0! e ta, A Good Man,” « Cruel a 
Kindness,” “Children’s Masings> «phe eon 
; e Fish- 
erman’s Children.” It is very Prettily printed 
with attractive embellishments. The § ; 


ofaclass to interest children from five x ie 
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years of age, and are imbued with a healthfal 
spirit, 





Home Recreation, By Grandfather Merryman, New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. For sale as above. 

Boys from eight to fifteen wiil take great pleas: 
ure in reading Grandfather Merryman’s Stories 
and Sketches. There is plenty of them in this 
Volume, all highly interesting, and illustrated by 
colored engravings It is a difficalt task to pur- 
vey for young people. They have more sense 





than some people give them credit for ; and strik. 
ing examples of genius and self-denying virtues 
are never lost upon them. 

We recollect with pleasure to this day stories 
we read as soon as wecould put syllables together, 
displaying in attractive colors the virtues of hon- 
esty, gratitude, pity for the suffering, respect 
for the aged, truthfulness, &c. 

Granpratuer Merryman has not forgotten 
how impressible is the young mind, and how ne- 
cessary it is, even in books, to preserve it from bad 
examples. 


——_—-_——- 


For the National Era. 


LIGHT. 


BY CHARLES LIST?. 








Loveliest image in creation 

Seen by eyes of mortal mould, 
Grain of sand and constellation 
Glow alike with exultation 

When thy presence they behold. 


Industry to beauty wedded 
Bright in thy example shine, 
Strength in fairy hands imbedded, 
Labor never shunned or dreaded, 
But performed for ends divine. 


Over thy brow no screen is braided 
For adornment or defence, 
By no roof or foliage shaded, 
Freely all thy tasks are aided 
By exch heavenly ir‘luence. 


Hills and plains to feed us given, 
Azure sky and dark blue sea, 
Clouds by angry storm ghosts riven, 
Snows which they have round us driven, 
All receive their dyes from thee. 


Bird and flower by thee are painted, 
And the gem-like insect’s hue, 
Stars are with thy touch acquainted, 
And the raiments of the sainted, 
And the loveliest scenes they view. 


Yet thy hand no atom crushes 

For thy pallet dyes to gain, 
And thy smiles are changed to blushes 
When the brand or sabre rushes 

To its work of death and pain. 


Science led by thee is turning 
Drops and dust to peopled spheres, 
And of worlds the story learning 
That through nature’s temple burning, 
Form its countless chandeliers. 


Studying on, by thee still guided, 
Holier wonders we shall know— 

All that now we ask decided, 

Soul and sense no more divided— 
We shall fathom biiss and wo. 


And may we, thy aid embracing, 

Worthy of the blessing be, 

Ever truth sincerely tracing, 
. Time by all our actions gracing, 
‘Till our lives shall rival thee. 





HIGHLY IMPORTANT. 


CONVENTION OF THE PEOPLE OF CALIFOR- 
NIA TO FORM A STATE CONSTITUTION, 

We have received a file of the Alta California 
up to October ist, containing the report of pro- 
ceedings of the Convention called to organize a 
State Constitution, from September 1st to Sep- 
tember 22d, inclusive. The following permanent 
officers were elected on the 4th: 

President—Robert Semple. 

Secretary— William G. Marcy. 

First Assistant Secretary—Caleb Lyons. 

S-cond Assistant Secrecary—J. B. Field. 

Teanslator—W. E. P. Hartnell. 

Assistant Translator—Henrique Henriquez. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—J.S. Houston. 

Doorkeeper—Cornelius Sullivan. 

The vote for the President was as follows : 


Robert Semple - - - - - - - 26 

William M.Gwin - - - - =e 

Scattering- - - - - - - +--+ 4 
Total « «© «js,5.4 © 


- 38 


On the same day, the Convention settled the 
question in regard to the number and claims of 
delegates claiming to be elected. 

The Convention, having resolved on the ap- 
pointment of a standing committee on the Consti- 
tution, the following gentlemen were appointed 
said committee by the chair: 

Messrs. Gwin, Norton, Fill, Pedrorena, Foster, 
Carillo, La Guerra, Rodrignez, Tefft, Carbarru- 
vios, Dent, Halleck, Dimmick, Hoppe, Vallejo, 
Walker, Snyder, Sherwood, Lippincott, Moore. 

On the 7th, the committee reported a bill of 
rights, and their report was made the special 
order of the following day. The Bill of Rights 
contains the usual securities for personal liberty, 
&c., and, after various amendments, was reported 
on the 10th, to the House, by the Committee of 
Whole. It seems that it contcined no provision 
against the subject of slavery, as, on the 11th, we 
find the following record. 

Mr. Shannon then called up his proposed 
amendment, as follows: ~ 

17. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, 
unless for the punishment of crimes, shall ever be 
tolerated in this State. 

After considerable debate on this question, 
during which many members expressed the wish 
that this question of slavery should be submitted 
separately to the people, Mr. Shannon temporarily 


withdrew his motion, to allow the following to be 
ut: 
Shall a provision forbidding slavery be inserted 
in the Declaration of Rights ? 
The question was lost. 
Thereupon, the question recurrring on the 
proposition of Mr. Shannon, it was unanimously 
adopted. 


The Alta California says— 

“The Dill of Rights, as adopted in Committee of 
the Whole, embraces twenty sections, of the usual 
character of such provisions. The only point 
upon which it was supposed a controversy would 
arise—the question of slavery—passed without 
debate, and unzimously, utterly prohibiting sla- 
very. Some few were in favor of submitting the 
matter to the people, for a separate vote; but it 
was not contended for with any show of strenuos- 
ity, and was voted down almost unanimously.” 

It must be recollected that this provision in re- 
lation to slavery was passed unanimously, but that 
this was in Committee of the Whoke. It has yet 
to be acted upon finally by the Convention, and it 
is not improbable that its opponents may there 
make a stand. We are puzzled to understand 
why, with such men as Mr. Gwin and his 
friends in the Convention, it was suffered to go 
through the Committee of the Whole, unanimous- 
ly, except for the purpose of settling first the 
other parts of the Constitution, and defeating it 
if possible, in the final action upon it. 

On the 19th, on motion of Mr. McCarver, the 
following section was adopted : 

“The Legislature shall, at its first session, 
form such laws as shall effectually prohibit free 
persons of color from immigrating to and settling 
in this State, and effectually prevent owners of 
slaves from bringing them into this State, for the 
purpose of setting them free.” 

This section occasioned considerable debate, 
and the Alta California remarks that, as the ap- 
prehension was gaining ground that it might 
jeopard the ratification of the Constitution by 
Congress, it would probably be stricken out in 
the House. 

The Suffrage question was disposed of in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, by a provision, admitting all 
male citizens of the United States, six months 
resident in California, and all Mexicans who 
shall have elected to become citizens, (excepting 
Indians, Africans, ond the descendants of Afri- 
cans,) to the privileges of electors. 

At the latest dates, the most difficult parts of 
the Constitution had been agreed upon, and the 
principal question which was then under dis- 
cussion, related to the boundaries of the new 
State, it being assumed that the whole area of 
the country, 448,000 square miles, was far too 
large for one State. 

We quote from the Alta California part of an 
editorial which will show, in addition to the items 
already presented, what progress has been made 
in Committee of the Whole on the Constitution : 


“The L e is to consist of two branches, 
an Assembly and a S- nate, with such general pow- 
and duties, as are novell given to 

king corporations and lotteries 


Prohibited, and all other corporations, except 

pine eh purposes, are to be established un- 
ally lis “i yD rayy stereo be individu- 
‘Ally liable for ail'debts. Some considerable de- 
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rred upon a provision which allows cor 
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might grow up; but the section was finally so 
amended as to answer all objections, and, in that 
shape, passed. : 

The members of the Assembly are to be elected 
annually, and the members of the Senate are to 
hold their offices for two years. One half of the 
Senate is to be elected each year. No person can 
be a member of the Legislature who has not been 
a resident of the State one year, in addition to 
other qualifications. 


The number of members of the Assembly is 
never to be less than twenty-four nor more than 
thirty-six, until the number of inhabitants in 
this State shall amount to one hundred thousand, 
and after that period at such ratio that the whole 
number of members of Assembly shall never be 
less than thirty nor more than eighty. The Sen- 
ate is never to consist of less than one third nor 
more than one-half the number of the Assembly. 

A Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Secretary 
of State, Comptroller, Treasurer, Attorney Gen- 
eral, and Surveyor General, constitute the Exec- 
utive Department. They are all to hold their 
offices for two years. The Governor and Lieu- 
tenant Governor are to be elected by General bal- 
lot; the Secretary of State is to be appointed by 
the Governor, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate ; the Comptroller, and three other 
State officers, are to be elected by the Legislature 
in joint ballot for the first term, and afterwards 
by the People at the General State election. An 
effort was made in the Committee of the Whole to 
strike out the office of Comptroller, but it failed. 
It will, however, be again pressed in the House, and 
as the office is totally unnecessary, we trust the 
motion will be successful. The Governor has the 
usual powers, including the veto, and the privi- 
leges and duties of his office do not vary materi- 
ally from those of all other States in the Union. 
The other State officers correspond in duties 
and powers with those generally ascribed them. 

The article relative to the militia as passed in 
Committee of the Whole is substantially such as 
is found in other State Constitutions, as is that 
also relative to amendments. 

_ The boundary, judicial, and educational ques- 
tions were not decided upon at last advices, but it 
was supposed the Convention would adjourn in all 
the first week in October.” 

We must again remind the reader that, so far, 
we have only the action of the Committee of the 
Whole, and this is not final. We hope that all 
our fears respecting the action of the Convention 
may yet be completely disappointed. If they 
should be, if the Constitution of the new State 
should prohibit slavery, it will not do for the 
opponents of slavery extension to relax their 
efforts. The new State, as the proceedings of 
the Convention show, will comprise only a portion 
of California. A large territory will remain to 
be provided for, in which a Territorial Govern- 
ment, virtually tolerating slavery, has been al- 
ready formed. This Government and the Consti- 
tution of California will come before Congress at 
the same time, and the probability is, that the 
Slavery Men will make a merit of assenting to 
the admission of the latter, so as to secure the 
ratification of the former. In this way, and by 
their adroit management of the boundaries of 
Texas so as to include the larger and better por- 
tion New Mexico, there is great danger that they 
will succeed in securing fur more of the New 
Territories for slavery, than was ever proposed to 
be yielded to them by any compromise line. Let 
not the friends of freedom slumber—the time for 
final action has come. Every foot of the 
Territories acquired from Mexico, came to us 
FREE! Every foot of should be kept FREE. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ERA. 


BERuiN, October 23, 1849. 
FRANCE, 

The principal events of political interest since 
my last summary are, the incidents of the trial 
at Versailles, the proposition of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, the grant of an appropriation to pay the 
dowry of the Duchess of Orleans, and the discus- 
sion of the interminable Roman question. 

The High Court of France, now holding a ses- 
sion at Versailles for the trial of the persons ac- 
cused of conspiracy and an overtact to overthrow 
the Republic on the 13th June, is unlike any tri- 
bunal of the United States. It isa special com- 
mission, appointed under a clause in the Consti- 
tution of 1848 for the trial of State offences. The 
five judges are chosen by their associates on 
the bench of the highest regular Court of the 
Republic. Asa separate and an independent tri- 
bunal, from which there is no appeal, it makes its 
own rules, ard is bound by no precedent -drawn 
from the practice elsewhere. The writer was 
present last March at fifteen sessions of the High 
Court during the celebrated trial of Barbes, 
Blanqui, Raspail, Albert, and others, and had the 
best opportunity of observing the forms of proce- 
dure in a State trial in France. The whole ap- 
pearance of the Court is imposing. The judges, 
dressed in scarlet robes with collars of ermine, 
and high black velvet caps trimmed with gold 
lace, occupy a raised platform at one end of the 
hall. On one side are the Procurcur-Général and 
his assistants, ind on the other the clerk, an ex- 
amining judge, and the high sheriff of the Court. 
These officers wear the flowing robe and cap of 
their official costume. The accused and the jurors 
sit on opposite sides of the hall, on benches raised 
one above the other. Each has a small desk be- 
fore him. The advocates. sit on the lowest seat, 
in front of their clients, but without means of 
personal communication, except with those on the 
seat immediately behind them. The witnesses 
stand in the open space in the middle of the hall, 
in front of the judges and between the jury and the 
prisoners. They are examined by the judge, 
Procureur-General, prisoners, attorneys, and ju- 
ries. In the examination of witnesses, however, 
the part of the attorney is not so conspicuous as 
that of his client. The prisoner has the right to 
explain at the moment any fact mentioned by a 
witness, to cross-examine, and to attack in any 
way he may see proper the competency or credi- 
bility of the witness. His statements are not 
necessarily confined to facts already testified to 
before the Court. The witness has the right to 
answer and defend himself. Many of these scenes 
between the accused and witnesses are highly 
dramatic, and are well calculated to elicit the 
truth. The ingenious and scientific system of 
teazing and browbeating, known in the United 
States as cross-examination, does not exist in 
France. Imagine, if you can, the palpitating in- 
terest of the present High Court, where the nu- 
merous prisoners are among the first men of the 
nation, and where political and party passions are 
excited to the highest possible degree. Several 
times, since the commencement of the trial, the 
President has been obliged to suspend the sitting, 
and a hundred times to administer wel}~<leserved 
rebukes to the prisoners, the prosecuting attor- 
neys, the advocates, and the witnesses. Once or 
twice the uproar and confusion have been inde- 
scribable. A body of gens-d’armes precipitated 
themselves into the hall to prevent violence. Pres- 
ident Beranger presides with great mildness and 
dignity. The first quality has made him quite 
unpopular at the Elysée National. The reaction 
party would be better pleased if the prisoners 
were treated more rigorously. The noted banker, 
Achille Fould, who is an in‘imate friend of Louis 
Napoleon, wrote last March, in answer to an ap- 
plication to use his influence with the judges to 
obtain a ticket of admission to the Court, that the 
party applying would do better to address himself 
to the prisoners, as they seemed to have more the 
control of the Court than the judges. 

Before the trial, the prosecution examines all 
the witnesses, and takes all their depositions inthe 
absence of the accused. This is the means of the 
most flagrant injustice. The examining officer too 
often uses undue influence to biasthe witness, and 
always writes out the deposition in his own lan- 
guage, and with little or no reference to the ques- 
tions which he has put to the witness. The de- 
positions thus obtained are printed and placed in 
the hands of the Court, the prisoners, and the 
jary, and are accessible to the witnesses them- 


‘selves. The consequence is, that the witness at- 


tempts in nearly every case to repeat his deposi- 
tion. At the Bourges trial, at least a dozen of 
the witnesses protested against the inaccuracy of 
the papers said tobe their depositions. Although 
the Court uniformly reprimanded the witness for 
questioning the accuracy of the examining ofli- 
cer, it was evident to me that the protests were 


generally well founded. This system of prior 





examination of witnesses would be excellent, pro- 
vided the accused were entitled to attend with 
their counsel for the purposes of cross-examin.- 
tion, but, as practiced, it is one of the greatest 
blots on French criminal practice. 

The proposition of Napoleon Bonaparte was, 
to cancel the decrees of banishment against the 
two branches of the Bourbons, and to grant a 
general amnesty to the persons transported with- 
out judgment or proper trial, as participators in 
the June insurrection of last year. The author 
intended his proposition to act as a hand-grenade 
thrown into the National Assembly ; its explo- 
sion would wound all parties. The Ministry were 
afraid of it, because they have troubles enough 
without accumulating new ones, by the admission 
of half a score of pretendants; the legitimists, 
because it deprived their hero, the fat and dull 
Duke of Bordeaux, of the enchantment which 
distance ever lends to view; the Orleansists, for 
the same reason, and because the princes were 
put on a level with transported insurgents ; and 
the Mountain, because they would avoid every- 
thing which would strengthen the party of the 
reaction. The object of Napoleon Bonaparte in 
this move on the political chess-board has been 
differently estimated. He most probably intend- 
ed to take the position of the great mediator be- 
tween the parties, and place himself prominently 
before the nation as a man of liberal views. For 
some time past, he has not been On good terms 
with the President, not a word having been ex- 
changed between the cousins since their quarrel 
last summer, at the time of Napoleou’s mission to 
Spain. Since his hasty return, his course in the 
Assembly has been marked by a decided liberal- 
ism, and the time may come when he may sup- 
plant his cousin and take his post at the head of 
the French nation. The proposition will of 
course be rejected or indefinitely postponed, but 
it will do its author no harm in the fature. 

The debate on the question of the dowry of 
the Duchess of Orleans was extremely interest- 
ing. The Assembly, by a vote of 421 to 175, de- 
cided to pay the sum demanded. This is only 
another instance, added to the thousand already 
recorded in history, of the weakness of reason 
when opposed to the dictates of the heart. The 
Duchess is a sweet, amiable woman, known to 
France as the widow of a favorite prince, a de- 
voted mother, and an unfortunate princess. The 
vote does more credit to the hearts than to the 
heads of the members of the French Assembly. 
It may be a question whether they had a right to 
give away in a moment of impulse so large an 
amount of money, drawn directly from the already. 
overtaxed citizens, for the increase of the wealth 
of a rich German princess. The advocates of the 
measure say that France should fulfil all her en- 
gagements, no matter when taken or toward 
whom—an argument which would justify the con- 
tinued payment of the immense annual amounts 
secured by law to Louis Philippe, and to all the 
princes and princesses of the royal family, and 
even that secured to the Duchess of Berri. The 
only other argument alleged is, that the dowry 
is secured in a convention of marriage between 
France and the King of Wurtemburg, but this 
implies the absurdity of confounding a marriage 
contract between two royal families with a treaty 
between two States. Admitting that it was a 
treaty, the doctrine that the nation has no right 
to declare void a treaty made under another form 
of Government is not sustainable. The Spanish 
nobles made a treaty with Louis XIV, engaging 
to secure the throne of Spain forever to the de- 
scendants of his grandson. What sheer nonsense 
it would be to say that the Spanish nation is pre- 
cluded forever from the right of changing its form 
of Government, because of the foolish provisions 
of a musty old treaty between an aristocracy and 
a foreign King? Iam not inclined, however, to 
attach much importance to this vote of the As- 
sembly. It is a nine days bubble; the dowry will 
be paid from year to year, and the affair finally 
forgotten. 

The Roman Question is at last decided. And 
what a miserable decision! France has become 
by her Italian expedition the laughing-stock of all 
Europe. Her boasted diplomatists have been 
foiled at every turn by the cunning and wise 
Cardinals who surround the Pope. What a lame 
and impotent speech was made by M. de Tocque- 
ville to defend the policy of the Goevernriient, or, 
rather, to put the best face on a bad business! 
The French Minister of Foreign Affairs has a 
much more brilliant reputation in the United 
States than in France. Tis proper place isin his 
study, with his pen and books. His different 
speeches as Minister, with the whole course of his 
diplomacy, show him to be far inferior to his po- 
sition. It would be hard to judge him, however, 
by his effort on the Roman question, for he had 
undertaken to demonstrate the identity in princi- 
ple of the President’s letter to Ney, the motu- 
proprio of the Pope, and the report of M. Thiers. 
If M. de Tocqueville first made the discovery of 
this identity, he ought certainly to have credit for 
ingenuity, and, if he believes in its existence, he 
should have credit for his faith, and for his bold- 
ness in standing alone. The position of a French 
statesman is one of the most melancholy offered 
to human ambition. He is compelled apparently 
by his office to utter the most astounding false- 
hoods, and sustain the most desperate causes. 
Most of them seem to fulfil this part of official 
duty with a cool self-possession that approaches 
nearly to the sublime. M. de Tocqueville carried 
into office the good wishes of all Americans and 
of the liberal party in Europe. He has ruined 
himself by a coalition with the extreme reaction, 
and by assuming the responsibility of acts which 
would be enough to break down men of much 
greater force than himself. The result of the 
debate was easy to be foreseen. The French 
Assembly, anxious to get rid of a vexatious affair, 
was ready to vote for anything proposed by the 
Ministry, even were it the harmony of the Presi- 
dent’s letter with the motu-proprio of the Pope. 
The French troops will be quietly withdrawn 
from Rome as early as possible, and then let the 
Pope and his fanatical counsellors await the ex- 
plosion of the mine boneath their fect. Italy will 
be brought in a few years, perhaps months, to 
another revolution, by the tyranny of the ecclesi- 
astical party. < 

The debate was preceded by a rupture and re- 
conciliation between President Bonaparte and the 
extreme right, represented by M. Thiers. We 
may expect the rupture to be more complete be- 
fore a great while, as the reconciliation has not 
been cordial. One remark attributed to the Pres- 
ident is, that the mask had fallen from Thiers’s 
face. His anger was particularly excited by the 
late unfriendly tone toward him of the Council 
of State. But all is hushed up for the moment, 
and the many-colored conservative party will co- 
here for some time longer. 

The celebrated tragedian, Mademoiselle Rachel, 
has taken her final leave of the stage, to the great 
distress of the Parisian public. The cause as- 
signed by the lady in a published card is the de- 
fective management of the theatre, but that cred- 
ited by the public is the refusal of the Manager's 
Society to add to her salary enough to support 
her five children, her father, and sisters. The 
retiring tragedian is shortly to be married to a 
wealthy banker. ; : 

An enterprising theatre in Paris brought out 
recently a play under the title of Rome, which 
represented the whole history of Pius IX, from 
his youth to the present time, together with the 
storming of Rome by the French army, and the 
other principal events of the Italian expedition. 
Such hissing and applause was never before heard 
in the polished capital jof the arts, and the Gov- 
ernment prohibited the further representation of 
the piece. : - 

A very interesting discussion took place last 
week in the French Academy of Moraland Polit- 
ical Sciences. One of them presented a treatise 
attempting to establish by statistics that educa- 
tion is the mother 8f crime, and that a commu- 
nity is corrupt in proportion to the intelligence 
of its members. Strange as it may appear in en- 
lightened America, this opinion is not uncommon 
among the higher classes in France: the writer 
has heard it advocated by learned judges, advo- 
cates, priests, professors, and even by a gentleman 
high in the hierarchy of Public Instruction, hav- 
ing in fact the supreme direction of some fifteen 
colleges ‘and severa! hundred primary schools. 
And, were I to judge only from personal observa- 
tions, I should say that the doctrines of thetreatise 
were generally held by those who arrogate the 
title of the French aristocracy. The statistics 
and ments of the treatise were demolished 
by M. Giraud, who presented a most valuable 
paper on the subject under discassion. Taking 
the whole number of persons accused before the 


French tribunals in 1845, 1846, and 1847, he de- 
‘monstrated that fifty-two per cent. of the whole 


could neither read a seen irr ty —_ eeed 
v on mete and on a hun 

had ved a good education in the schools; and, 
of the 7,309 criminals condemned in the same 


time, 4,331. could neither read nor write, 2,139 
could read very imperfectly, 719 could both read 


and write, and only 120 could be considered’ edu- 
cated statistics of the houses of 


correction show a similar result. Lord Brougham 
was present at the close of the debate, and made 
a sensible speech of a liberal character. His 





lordship speaks the French language with great 
fluency. 

The lute election at Bordeaux, which has been 
claimed by the Legitimists as wholly devoted to 
their cause, has proved that the Republic is gain- 
ing ground. M. Lagarde, the republican candi- 
date, was elected by a majority of four thousand 
over both his opponents. Legitimacy in France 
isan expiring cause. M. Dufaure has recently 
stated that, according to the reports of his pre- 
fects, the Legitimists were in a hopeless minority 
in fifty-three out of sixty departments. Social- 
ism, on the contrary, is making great progress— 
more particularly among the peasants and the 
lowest class of tradesmen in the towns. 

The Government of Paraguay has long been 
soliciting the aid of France against Rosas, and 
has just offered to place under French control all 
her resources, and an army of 20,000 men already 
collected on the frontiers. Brazil has also inti- 
mated her willingness to do the same thing, pro- 
vided a demand to that effect be made by France. 

NAPLES, 

There was a great deal of excitement a week 
ago, caused by the rumor of a revolution in Na- 
ples, set afloat in all probability by the Govern- 
ment of Naples itself, in order to cover its perse- 
cutions of the 120 members of the last Chamber— 
80 are either in prison or in exile. The venera- 
ble President Cagnazzi, who has already passed 
his ninetieth year, has concealed himself in order 
to avoid arrest. The number of prisoners is dif- 
ferently stated. The official statement admits 
16,000, but the popular report elevates the num- 
ber to 30,000. There is no doubt that the most 
horrid enormities are perpetrated daily, under 
cover of law, in the Kingdom of Naples. 


ROME. 

Nothing of interest has occurred at Rome. The 
excitement caused by the motu proprio of the 
Pope, has gradually subsided. Little bickerings 
continue between the French authorities and the 
Cardinals—the former coming out always second 
best. The Cardinals adopt a measure in their 
council, and put it in force immediately, without 
consulting the French officers in any way. The 
latter are afraid to take the responsibility of sus- 
pending the execution of these measures, without 


an order from their Government, and, before they: 


have time to hear from home, the evil has been 
done. The Statuto,a Florence paper, takes the 
same view of the French demands as that pre- 
sented in my letter of the 1st instant. It com- 
plains that France is far behind the memorandum 
of 1831 in her demands. 

PIEDMONT. 

The debates in the Chambers have not been 
important. The democratic majority is still in- 
clined to tolerate the Azeglio ministry, which, on 
its side, has become much more careful of giving 
offence. Public attention has been chiefly ab- 
sorbed by the funeral ceremonies of his late Ma- 
jesty, Charles Albert. It may be well, however, 
to record a legislative act of the Chambers in re- 
gard to the age at which paternal authority must 
cease. Heretofore, the child has not been able to 
marry without the consent of the father, before 
the age of thirty years, up to which time the 
father retained the control over all the property 
of the son, and this, notwithstanding the marriage 
of the latter. The Chamber has decided that the 
paternal authority ceases at eighteen years for the 
son, and fifteen for the danghter, when a marriage 
has been consented to by the father ; and that the 
son may marry at twenty-one, and the daughter 
at eighteen, without paternal consent. 


HOLLAND. 

The new ministry has not yet been formed- 
Lists have been presented to the King, who has 
demanded of the different persons presented, a 
written statement of their political opinions. 

A great public work, now going on in Holland, 
deserves a passing notice. I refer to the drying 
up ofthe great lake of Haarlem, which lies be- 
tween the towns of Amsterdam, Leyde, and Haar- 
lem. For some centuries this lake had been grad- 
ually increasing, and had submerged several vil- 
lages. The safety of the town of Amsterdam it- 
self had long been menaced. In 1836, the waters 
of the lake overflowed into the very streets of that 
city, and the Government at length resolved to 
commence at once the task of drawing off the 
water. The immensity of this work may be con- 
ceived from the fact that there are 725,000,000 of 
cubic yards of water; and that the annual addi- 
tion, by infiltration and rain, is about 36,000,000. 
The average depth of the lake was about fifteen 
feet. The work was commenced with energy; 
canals were dug, and several steam engines were 
employed in pumping the water from the lake. 
Several years of incessant effort have produced a 
fall of a little more than three feet in the waters 
of the lake, and it is confidently expected that 
success will crown this stupendous undertaking. 

BELGIUM. 

The Belgium papers are generally most monot- 
onous. A sharp discussion has been going on, 
for some time past, between the semi-official jour- 
nals of Berlin and Brussels, on the subject of the 
lotteries at watering places. The Berlin papers 
charge the King of Belgium with having deluded 
the King of Prussia into the suppression of games 
of chance at Aix-la-Chapelle by an informal 
promise, to suppress them at Spa and the other 
watering places in Belgium. The promise has 
not been kept, and- the King of Prussia finds it 
diflicult to retrace his steps, and reéstablish games, 
which, if profitable to the Government, are disap- 
proved by the moral sense of the nation. One of 
the Berlin papers, with true German plainness, 
intimates that the reason of this breach of prom- 
ise by the King of Belgium is, that he receives 
a good revenue from the licensed gambling houses. 
The Brussels papers deny the promise, and re- 
tort that the King of Prussia recieves twice as 
much revenue from lotteries as the King of Bel- 
gium does from the houses in question. The 
truth seems to be that one King has about as 
much regard as the other for public morality, and 
that either of them would increase receipts if he 
could from both gambling houses and lotteries. 

The town of Brussels is the favorite winter 
residence of many European nobles. England, 
Russia, and Germany, are largely represented. 
The most conspicious person to be there the com- 
ing winter is Prince Metternich, who has been 
requested to leave London on account of his 
intrigues against Lord Palmerston. 

SPAIN. 

The Spanish tariff law has been at last pub- 
lished. It contains fifteen hundred articles. With 
the best wishes in the world to understand the 
progress made by Spain towards free trade, 
I have been unable to make anything intelligible 
out of the different explanations of this law, ex- 
cept that it is much more liberal than the former 
one. The duties are fixed, instead of being ad 
valorem. 

On the 10th instant, the Queen entered on her 
ninteenth year. The occasion was very properly 
celebrated by the proclamation ofanotheramnesty 
for political offences. The Spanish Government 
has won great honor by its moderation during the 
last year. The Cortes is to meet on the 30th 
instant. 

TURKEY. 


The Bosnian insurrection has not yet come to 
anend. It is thought probable that between five 
and six hundred thousand Bosnians, who have 
turned renegades to the Greek religion, and be- 
come Mussulmen, are about to reénter the Chris- 
tian church, and ally themselves with the moun- 
tain Christians in western Turkey. They en- 
tertain hopes of aid from Auctria, and it may be 
that that Power has tampered with them by means 
of its agents, most probably with the view of 
frightening Turkey into the delivery of the Hun- 
garian fugitives. 

General Hanslab has been sent from Vienna to 
Constantinople, on a mission relative to the Hun- 
garian affair. His instructions are not known. 
As late as day before yesterday, nothing was 
known at Vienna of the position of the Turkish 
question. It was certain, however, that the Rus- 
sian and Austrian ambassadors at the Porte had 
not yet quitted their posts. The Vienna papers 
assert that there is no longer any doubt that Gen. 
Bem has embraced Mohammedanism, and that the 
Sultan has made him Pacha of three tails, under 
the name of Amurad. This wants confirmation. 

The principality of Moldavia has just been oc- 
cupied by Turkish troops. 

AUSTRIA. 

The late convention between Austria and Prus- 
sia is interpreted in different ways at Berlin and 
Vienna. The Vienna papers supposed that, by 
signing the convention, Prussia had finally relin- 
quished her project of forming a limited federal 
State. The Berlin ministers have declared, on 
the other hand, that they intend to persevere un- 
der any and all circumstances. This declaration 
has been the signal of new and incessant attacks 
on Prussia. It is certain that the articles of the 
convention leave to each party the full right to 
form a limited federal State. Austria has ap- 
pointed Baron Kuebeck and Field Marshal Lieu- 
tenant Von Shoenhalt to represent her in the 
commission. The Prussian commissioners have 
not yet been named, 

The Ministry of Trade and Commerce has re- 
ceived an entirely new organization, which is cer- 
tainly a vast improvement on the old one. The 
Ministry is divided into four bureaus, and the 
distribution of labor is much better. 

The Minister of Public Instruction has just 
published a decree regulating the studies in the 
universities. This decree bes a term of 
three years’ study for the doctorate of philosophy, 
of four for that of law, and five for that of medi- 
cine. The semi-annual examinations are abol- 
ished ; the only ones retained are that for the de- 
gree ft that on the “ 

( | a profession. ‘student is required 
fo attend a course of lectures on moral philosophy, 
delivered by a proféssor appointed by the Gov- 

















ernment. Clubs of all kinds are strictly forbid- 
den, and the students are permitted to assemble 
nowhere except in the university buildings, and 
there only by permission of the Rector. 

The political condition of Hungary is not yet 
decided. The two provinces of Slovakia and 
Servia have petitioned for a separate organization, 
but the inclination of the Vienna Court is not to 
subdivide the territory. ‘ 

The cruelties in Flungary continue, and are 
filling all Europe with horror. The Hungarian 
officers, those who surrendered as well as those 
who were taken in arms, are hung up or shot 
down like dogs. Respectable ladies have been 
publicly whipped by order of the Austrian Gen- 
erals, and children of a tender age have been 
crowded into damp and unwholesome dungeons. 
In a single execution at Pesth, nine Generals 
were hung, and three shot. To make the execu- 
tion more appalling to the victims, they were 
hung one after the other. General Damyanich 
underwent the torture of witnessing the dying 
struggles of all his companions. Fle complained 
of being reserved to the last. “What!” said the 
old hero, “T have always been first to meet you 
in the field of battle, and do you reserve me to the 
last in suffering ?” 

Even the Vienna press blames the indiscrimi- 
nate-butcheries perpetrated by the Government. 
Austria affords only another proof of the blood- 
thirsty ferocity of a privileged class in power. 
The Emperor has confirmed the impositions of 
Haynau on the Jews of Ofen. The wholeamount 
is 573,915 florins, increased by a penalty of 500 
florins daily for a delay of about four months. 
The Jews are of course entirely ruined, their 
whole property being swept into the coffers of the 
Government. 

The Railroad Congress at Vienna has just 
closed his sessions. It was composed of railroad 
owners, and has entirely disappointed the expect- 
ations of the people. The object of these gentle- 
men seems to have been, to do as much for them- 
selves and as little for the public as possible. 
Another is to be held next year, at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle. 

PRUSSIA. 

The Government continues its severities against 
its opponents. Three men belonging to the civic 
guard of Srier, a town on the Moselle, were shot 
on the 14th instant, for breach of military duty. 
The citizens celebrated a religious service to their 
memory on the same day, and took up a handsome 
subscription for the widow and children of one of 
the deceased. 

On the 15th the birthday of the King was 
celebrated. Unlike the Queen of Spain, he pro- 
claimed no amnesty, but spent the day in receiv- 
ing the congratulations of his courtiers. He is 
now fifty-three years of age. 

It is no difficult thing in Berlin to see the King, 
as he often drives through the streets in an open 
carriage. His equipage is easily distinguished 
by the groom, who goes before to clear the way, 
by the livery of the two postillions, who guide 
the four bay horses, and the absence of a driver. 
The King usually wears a flat blue military cap. 
He is very gracious, bowing from one end of the 
street to the other, as he drives along 

The birthday of Prince Frederick William, 
nephew of the King, and son of the helr to the 
crown, was celebrated on the 18th. He is now 
eighteen years of age, and has attained his legal 
majority. Members of royal families are sup- 
posed to be much more precocious than other peo- 
ple; and this is true, if we may judge them by 
their worthlessness in middle and old age. The 
Prince was received solemnly into the order of 
the Black Eagle, as chevalier, and the King had 
reserved the surprise for General Von Wrangel 
and the Minister Brandenbourg, of dubbing them 
knights of the rame order. The ministerial jour- 
nals were in raptures next day, about this proof 
of delicacy on the part of his Majesty. The 
ceremonies took place in the palace of the Prince 
of Prussia, which was hung with garlands and 
wreaths in honor of the occasion. 

The ceremony of uncovering the new statue of 
the late King, erected in the Thier Garden, took 
place in the afternoon of the same day. 

A great many Hungarian officers, nearly all 
from Comorn, have passed through Berlin, on their 
way to Hamburgh. They were not permitted by 
.the police to remain here, but were ordered to 
leave by the first train. The people lined the 
road for some distance as they left, and made 
the welkin ring with their huzzas. This took 
place at every town on the road from Vienna to 
Berlin. At Hamburgh, the popular enthusiasm 
has given the exiles a most hospitable welcome. 
One hundred and sixty Hungarian officers have 
chartered a ship at Bremen for the port of New 
Orleans. They will meet a hearty reception, no 
doubt, on your side of the water. 

Our Minister at Frankfort, Mr. Donelson, has 
had his audience of leave, and is about to return 
to the United States. 

Our Minister at Berlin, Mr. Hannegan, has 
been recalled. The name of his successor has not 
transpired. The rumor goes here, that the Prus- 
sian Ministry, having appointed Baron Gerold at 
Mr. Clayton’s suggestion, intends to intimate its 
preferences for the present Secretary of our Le- 
gation, T.S. Fay, Esq. But this is only a report, 
and proves only that the honorable Secretary has 
the good wishes of the Berliners, which is already 
sufficiently proved by his residence here of thir- 
teen years. 

Mr. Hannegan has been unwell for several 
wecks, but is now ina state of convalescence. 

W. B. 

N. B. Mr. Hannegan has been a great deal 
worse than unwell, but delicacy restrains our 


correspondent from speaking plainly —Ed. Eva. 


Somewnat Remarkasir.—The Baltimore Sun, 
on the strength of a private letter from a citizen 
of Newark, now in Havana, dated October 22, 
reports that a French war steamer arrived at 
Havana on the 21st, and tendered her services to 
the Government to assist in repelling any inva- 
sion that might be anticipated, for which the 
Captain-General expressed his thanks in the 
warmest terrs. We think there must be some 
mistake about this. Demonstrations of this kind 
on the part of foreign Governments will only pro- 
voke the spirit of aggression in this country. 





Writers or tue West.—W. D. Gallagher, we 
notice, is enriching the columns of the Cincinnati 
Columbian with a series of excellent articles on 
the Writers of the West. No one is better quali- 
fied to do justice to so interesting a subject. 





DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


New York, November 12, 1849. 

The flour market is firm at $4.75 a $4.84 for 
common Western and State brands, and $5.18 a 
$5.31 for Genesee; Southern, $5.37 a $5.50. Corn 
meal, $3.121¢. Rye flour, $2.87 a $2.94, 

Wheat is steady; sales of Genesee at $1.18 a 
$1.19, red at $1.04 a $1.09. Corn is firm; sales 
at 63 a 64 cents for mixed, and 64 a 66 cents for 
yellow. Oats, 38a 41 cents. Rye, 60 a 61 cents. 

Provisions are steady; sales of 1,200 barrels of 
pork at $10.621¢ for mess,and $8.62 for prime. 


Lard in barrels at 65¢ cents, in kegs at 7 a 714 
cents per pound. 








Puitapetruta, November 12, 1849. 

Flour steady, but not active; sales at $5 a 
$5 121g. Corn meal and rye flour, $3. 

Sales of red wheat at $1.03 a $1.08, white at 
$1.12 a $1.15 ; corn is firm at 65 cents and 66 cents 
for yellow, and 62 cents for white; oats, 30 a 34 
cents ; rye, 63 cents. 

The provision market is steady ; sales of mess 
pork at $10.621¢, and prime $8.68; lard, 637 a 
746 cents, in barrels and kegs. 
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a OF No. 288. — Price, twelve and a half 
cents. 


1. Wild Sports of the Falklands.—New Monthly Maga- 
zine. 


2. The Emerson Mania.—English Review. 

3. Private Correspondence of George the Third. — Bent- 
ley’s Miscellany. 

4 Phonetics.—Fraser’s Magazine. 

5. Hildreth’s History of the United States.—New York 
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6. Benzole.—F'raser)s Magazine. 

7. Cessation of Cholera in London.—London Times. 

8. Memoir of Miss Pardoe — Bentley’s Miscellany. 

7 Mr. Robert Simpson’s Courtship.—Chambers’s Jour- 
na. 


10. Russian and Turkish Treaties.—Brilannia. 
ll. Punch.—New York Independent. 





Wasuinoton, December 27, 1845. 
Of all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and 
science, which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language; but this, by its immense extent and 
en ae a pap soa of the human mind in 
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THE BOSTON ALMANAC FOR 150, 
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y cloth, and gilt mals Beautifully embellished, bound in 


elegance of its style and te any Previous number in the 
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published about the middle of Morente’ a Se 


IT WILL CONTAIN 

A new Railroad and Tel, Wy 
the greater part of the State of Ne oe N 9 England and 
roads are +xhibited, and all the important wine 
routes. 't is finely engraved on steel, and is oie ronan Hy sae 
price of the whole work. . one worth the 

Calendarand memoranda pages em bellis i 
of the twelve Presidents of the United Starertsyimnettes 
statistical sketches imparting new information, ” orief 

A complete City Record, being a systematic comy 
the various departments of the Government, recent jaw 
finances, public improvements, including the water works. 
(with fine engravings,) a business directory of Boston, tables 
of streets, wharves, halls, buildings, offices, socicties, rail- 
roads, telegraphs, expresses, omnibuses, mails and portages 
to all parts of the world, rates of wharfage, weather tabk.s 
local events, &c. : 

State Government, probate courts and commissioners of 
insolvency in Massachusetts; United States Government, 
with members of Congress politically designated; general 
events during the past year of tumult and change ; and 
many other useful statis‘ics. 

This Almanee has 220 clorely printed pages, and contains 
more than an ordinary octavo of five hnudred pages, which 
would sell for two or three dollars. For the Almanac, the 
price is only TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, with a liberal 
disc unt at wholesale. It is retailed at all the stores in New 
England, and the cities of the South and West. 

The work will in future be conducted by the undersigned, 
agreeably to arrangement with the late S. N. Dickinson, its 
former proprietor. 


Wation of 


Orders sent immediately to Messrs. B. B. Mussey & Co., 
29 Cornhill, or to Mr. Thomas Groom, 82 State street, Pub- 
lishers, will be early answered. 


Nov. 15—3t COOLIDGE & WILEY. 





THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 
gp Water-Cure Journal and Herald of Reforms is 
published monthly, at one dollar a year, in advance, con- 
taining thirty-two large octavo pages, illustrated with en- 
gravings, exhibiting the structure and anatomy of the entire 
human body, with familiar explanations, easily to be under- 
stood by all clasees. 

The Water-Cure Journal, emphatically a Journal of 
Heulth, embracing the true principles of Life and Longevi- 
ty, has now been before the public several years ; and they 
have expressed their approval of it by giving it a monthly 
circulation of upwards of Fifteen ‘Thousand copies. This 
Journal is edited by the leading Hydropathic practitioners, 
aided by numerous able contributors in various parts of our 
own and other countries. 

FOWLERS & WELLS, Publishers, 
Nov. 15—3m Clinton Hall, 129 and 131 Nassau st., N. Y. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

A tes Journal is a monthly publication, containing thirty- 

six or more octavo pages, at One Dollar a year, in ad- 
vance. 

To re‘orm and perfect ourselves and our race, is the most 
exalted of all works. To do this, we must understand the 
human constitution. This, Phrenology, Physiology, and 
Vital Magnetism, embrace, and hence fully expound all the 
laws of our being, conditions of happiness, and causes of 
misery—constituting the philosopher’s stone of Universal 


Truth. 
PHRENOLOGY. 

Each number will contain either the analysis and location 
of some phrenological faculty, illustrated by an engraving, 
or an article on their combinations; and also the organiza- 
tiou and character of some distinguished personage, accom- 
panied by a likeness, together with frequent articles on 
Physioguomy and the Temperaments 

The Phrenological Journal is published by 

FOWLERS & WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 129 and 131 Nassau st., N. York, 
To whom all communications should be addressed. 
Nov. 15—3m 





THE GREAT WONDER OF THE WORLD. 
REWER’S Grand Moving Panorama.—F or the accom- 
modation of those who live in the country and the citi- 
zens that cannot attend in the evening, there will be an ex- 
hibition every afternoon, at half past three o'clock, and also 
every evening at half past seven o’clock, during the week, 
consisting of the Natural Curiosities of North America, 
comprising the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, Niagara Fa:ls 
and River, Mount Vernon, and the Natural Bridge of Vir- 
ginia, together with a Day’s Journey through the Prairies 
ef the West, an Kvening Scene on the Mississippi River, 
Scenery on the Nile, embracing the Pyramids, Ruins of 
Temples and Cities, View of the City of Mexico from the 
Convent of San Cosmo, painted on twenty-five thousand feet 
of canvass. 
Admission 25 cents; children under 10 years half price. 
Noy. 15. 
EXCHANGE BANK OF R. W. LATHAM & CO., 
Washington, D. C.,, 
EALS in checks, drafts, acceptances, promissory notes, 
bank notes, and coin. 
BANK NOTES 
Notes on all solvent banks in the United States bought 
and sold at the best prices. 
° DR4AFTS, NOTES, AND BILLS, 
in Washington and Georgetown, collected, and remittances 
promptly made, in Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, or 
Boston funds, at a charge of one-quarter per cent. 


COLLECTIONS 
Made in all the principal cities of the Union, on the most 
favorable terms. 
EXCHANGE, 


Bills of exchange and bank checks on most of the princi 
pal cities of the Union bought and sold at the best rates. 


2¢F~ Office hours, from eight o’clock A. M. to five P. M 

Noy. 15—tf 

TO THE FREE SOIL AND INDEPENDENT 
PR . 








SS. CORRESPON DENCE.—A gentleman 
of much experience, both as a newspaper editor and 
correspondent, and pessessing important facilities for the 
obtainment of polit’cal news, would, be glad to engage as a 
Washington Correspondent for two or three papers. His 
terms will be moderate, especially with such Weekly Papers 
as may not be ab'e to allow full compensation. 

Applicants will please address “Correspondent, care of 
Era Office. Washington, D. C. Nov. 8—2t 





WANTED, 
A MALE TEACHER, to take charge of a Manual Labor 
School in the West, for Colored People. The school is 
sitnated in a pleasant ard healthful section of country. It 
has been founded on a bequest left by a deceased philanthro- 
pist, and all that is now needed, to carry into effect his be- 
nevolent purpose, is a Principal Teacher of the requisite 
qualifications. None need apply who cannot produce the 
most sat‘sfactory testimonials of character and competence. 
Communications on the subject, post paid, may be ad- 
dress: d to G. BAILEY 
Nov. 8. Washington, D. C, 





JEWETT & PRESCOTT’S NEW STOCK FOR 
FALL TRADE, 
HOLESALE AND RETAIL SiLK AND SHAWL 
STORE, No. 2 Milk street, Boston. 

5,000 new Cashmere Shawls, all shapes, sizes, qualities, 
and prices. 

50 packages superior Black Silks, extra width, for dress- 
es, visites, mantillas, &c. 

50 packages Dress Silks, figured, plain, and striped, in 
choice chameleon shades. 

1,000 Plaid Long and Square Shawls, of the very best 
styles. 

400 pieces Thibet Cloths and French Merinos, in most 
admirable colors. 

Cases Thibet Cashmeres, Lyonese Cloths, and Alpac- 
cas, for dresses. 

Cases German, French, and India Satins, all qualities 
an‘ colors. 

Cartons palm-fig’d Cashmere and rich Crape Shawls, 
all colors. 

Cartons Thibet and Silk Shawls, in black and fancy 
colors. 

300 pieces superior Black Bombazines, 

Rich Black and Colored Silk Velvets, all widths. 

Cloaks, Mantillas, Visites, &«., of every pattern and ma- 
terial 

Mourning Shawls and Silk Goods, of all kinds — to 
which we ask particular attention. 
0’ It is enough to say that from this gigantic and incom- 

parable assortment of 

SILK GOODS AND SHAWLS, 

Purchasers will be served with any quantity, from a sixpence 

worth to a package, and always at prices entirely beyond the 

reach of competition. 

Merchants in the country, ladies buying for their own use, 
and all others, are invited to test the advantage of buying at 
Jewett & Prescott’s Silk and Shaw! Store, 

No. 2 Milk street, (a few steps out of Washington street.) 
August 30.—3mi 


NEWSPAPER AGENCIES. 
B. PALMER, the American Newspaper Agent, is agent 
e for the National Era, and authorized to take Adver- 
tisements and subscriptions at the same rates as required by 
us. His offices are at Boston, 8 Congress street; New York, 
Tribune Building; Philadelphia, northwest corner of Third 
and Chestnut streets ; Baltimore, southwest corner of North 
and Fayette streets. 

oe~ S. M. PETTENGILL, Newspaper Advertising, Sub- 
scription, and Collecting Agent, No. 10 State street, Boston, 

(Journal Building, is slso agent for the National Era. 


LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0. 
ILLIAM B. JARVIS, Jun., Att ey and Counsellor 
et Law,Columbus, Ohio. Office in Platt’s new build- 
ing, State street, opposite south door of State House. 
Rasiness connected with the profession, of all kinds ,punc- 
tually attended to. Jan. 28 














GODEY’S 


ADY’S BOOK AND FAMILY MAGAZINE.—The old- 
est Magazine in the United States; contains monthly 
sixty pages of reading matter, by the first writers in the 
country, twelve more than the New York magazines. Two 
splendid steel engravings, an undeniable authentic colored 
monthly fashion plate, model cottages and churches, 
work and other matters for the ladies, all illastrated and well 
explained, &c. 
rice for one year, which includes the Lady’s Dollar News- 
paper, making three publications in one month, $3; twocop- 
ies without the Lady’s Dollar Newspaper, $5; five copies, 
with one to the person sending the club, $10; eight copies, 
$15; twelve copies, $20. ; 

A specimen of either the Lady’s Book or the Lady’s —_ 
Newspaper sent to any person paying postage on the request, 
Address L. A. GODEY, 

Feb. 3. No. 113 Chesnut street, Philadelphia 








LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI. 
J 5 spewed & SHIELDS, aseenaye at Law, corner of Main 
JAMES BIRNEY, Notary Public and Commissioner to 
take acknowledgments of deede and depositions ~ the otaeen 
of Maine, Vermont,Co »M vel ta ans ampshire, 
Missouri, Iitinois, ‘Tennessee, New York, kansas. 
an. 6.—t: 


NEW YORK READING ROOM, 

. 3 ROOM at the Publication Office and 
re hey cee American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, No. 61 John street, New York. — The advantages 
and aceommodations of this establishment (superior to any 
other of the kind in this country) are positively free to all. 
In addition to all the Liberty party newspapers now publish- 
ed, will be found a variety of others, Anti-Slavery able, 
and Pro-Slavery, comprising, in all, files of nearly one hun- 
dred weekly, semi-monthly, and monthly ar aay oe 
lished in nineteen of the United States, in C: reat 
Britain, France, and Holland. A special invitation is extend- 
ed to friends and strangers visiting New York, to spend their 
leisure time in looking over this extensivecollection of useful 
information. 

The National Era is received at the Reading Room, from 
Washington, by ~ earliest mail, and single copies may be 


purchased 4 
ILLIAM’ HARNED, Office Agent. 


Noy. il. 
THE CHEAPEST ANTI-SLAVERY TRACT YET 
PUBLISHED. “a 
Ts ADDRESS OF THE SOUTHERN AND WEST- 
ERN LIBERTY CONVENTION, held at Cincinnati, 
June Lith and 12th, 1845, tothe People of the United States : 
with notes, by acitizen of Pennsylvania. A pamphlet, gen 
taining 15 closely printed octavo of facts and statis es, 
showing thz effects of Southern Slavery on the interests o 
this country; on fine paper and handsome type, and sold at 
the exceedingly low rate of ten dollars per or one 
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enclosing the money, and addressed to 


Orders, a 
the sabotbas reili be promptly exeeuted; the order show d 
state distinctly by what mode of =p 
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WILLIAM HARN 
61 John street, New York. 
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March 30. 
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THOUGHTS ON SLAVERY. 


The ins. (tution of slavery is as certainly doom- 
ed to destruction as any coming event can be. It 
can no more withstand the light and power of 
coming day than could-the chimera of him who 
should now insist upon demonstrating that the 
progress of science and the advancement of hu- 
man improvement is at an end. Mankind are 
ever prone to look upward and forward to inde- 
pendence and happiness, and will “ attain the ends 
suitable to their condition,” unless despots rule. 

The finale of slavery is so obviously demanded 
by innumerable considerations as to secure its 
early accomplishment, unless some untoward event 
should intervene. First, the decision of common 
sense as to the merits of abstract right and wrong 
is against it. Then,a reference to the fact of un- 
fairness and manifest injustice of the system of 
choosing representatives in the General Govern- 
ment; and, thirdly, our duties to posterity re- 
quire that this disreputable blemish should be re- 
moved, ere the fabric of State passes into their 
hands. They, our successors, come up upon the 
stage of life involuntarily, on their own part, and 
wherefore should they be subjected to an entail- 
ment so enormous? These are a few of the con- 
siderations now presented in urging the necessi- 
ty of prosecuting the work with coolness and de- 
cision. 

A good beginning, or, rather, a grand step, has 
been made. Let us insist upon the non-extension 
of slavery beyond its present geographical limits. 
This we have an unextinguishable right to do; 
and let us rigidly and firmly adhere to it. But 
let the work be carried on by the force of reason 
and argument, followed up by unity and concert- 
ed action on our part, and the application of the 
power derived from circumstances which is with- 
in the range of our constitutional right to wield. 
Show to freemen that their civil and political 
rights are not duly respected—that there is a 
class in the community with them who insist upon 
perpetuating a control over them that is unjusti- 
fiable in itself, and is wholly incompatible with 
the first principles of this same political compact. 
Demonstrate to them, at the same time, the fact, 
that their pecuniary interest lies in the same di- 
rection—that free industry and slave labor are 
mutually uncongenial, and can never harmonize. 
There is no reciprocity of interest or advantage 
between them. They are, in reality, ever at va- 
riance with reference to the legitimate purpose of 
producing the greatest good of the greatest num- 

ber. The one system enriches the soil, and in- 
creases and improves every good thing growing 
and subsisting upon it, whilst the other harasses 
and oppresses all. It requires the effort and pro- 
duct of every energy and quality that can possi- 
bly be obtained, no matter by what means, from 
map, beast, and soil, and returns nothing to either, 
save that which the shallowest economy dictates. 
And is it not susceptible of proof, also, that a rev- 
olution in this matter of business interests does 
not involve the necessity of detriment, loss, or 
disadvantage, to the other party? Certainly the 
true interest of all branches and kinds of useful 
industry remain unharmed by the prosperity or 
advancement of any one. The affirmative of this 
proposition is being felt and admitted day by day, 
as the calculations of error and prejudice give 
way to stern reality. What, then, has any class 
to fear in this field? 

And, with regard to our moral and social mt- 
ture, let it be shown, furthermore, that our con- 
nection and intercourse with those accustomed to 
the exercise of despotic rule, owing to the nature 
of the habits and feelings engendered thereby, 
and the general character which is the sure pro- 
duct of such exercise, is far from being such as to 
enlighten and improve us of the free States, or 
better our condition in any way, or be beneficial 
to our successors. But, on the contrary, we are 
all liable to suffer from a reverse influence, in all 
ages, and whether that connection and intercourse 
be social, political, or commercial. 

Where can more potent arguments be found 
than in the facts of the case? We not only show 
to the slaveholder that his system is impoverish- 
ing to himself, and consequently detrimental to 
the public good and to the interests of posterity ; 
we demonstrate to him that his abandonment of 
it would, with the substitution of free labor, at 
Once increase his own wealth, the wealth of his 
children, and the prosperity of his native land ; 
that, under the free system, two blades of grass, 
or two stalks of corn, or of cotton, would soon 
grow where one (or none) grew before; that two 
human beings could live free and happy, with all 
the joys, delights, and comforts attendant upon 
such a condition, where but one lived before, and 
that one almost without enjoyment at all. We 
not only prove all this to him from well-estab- 
lished data, but we guaranty him two dollars 
for his land where but one was the estimated 
value before; and if he will only accede to the 
terms of the proposition, the money shall actually 
be put into his pocket ; and how could he then say 
that his estate had not been doubled? What 
should operate more forcibly upon a rational be- 
ing than this coincidence and joint influence of 
certain motives that rightfully belong to the na- 
ture of man, and which are never wisely disre- 
garded ?—pecuniary interest, political rights, so- 
cial and moral fraternity. The combination is 
undoubtedly powerful. And what, let us further 
inquire, can be better entitled to the devotion and 
regard of all the sons and successors of our fore- 
fathers in this land? Surely the monster evil 
against which we contend needs but to be seen to 
be repudiated. 

Let us pursue this course undeviatingly. Let 
us be steady, but not rash nor vindictive, nor ir- 
respective, altogether, of those claims on the part 
of others who are interested, deeply interested, 
as they conceive, in perpetuating the wrong—and 
which claims, they, unfortunately for all parties, 
still hold, by force and virtue of existing compact ; 
and not unmindful, neither, of their opinions, 
feelings, and prejudices, if you please, but regard- 
less always and entirely of all clamor and abuse. 

The recognition of slavery by the Constitution 
of, the United States is attributable to the pecu- 
liar circumstances and condition of affairs at the 
time. Slavery existed in the country, and the 
necessities of the crisis were felt to be urgent and 
imperative in the extreme. Something must be 
done to secure the unanimity that was essential 
to success. But what reason or fairness can there 
be in the plea that that great document now au- 
thorizes the extension of slavery beyond the limits 
it then occupied? What is there in the nature 
of the case, or at all connected with the character 
of the institution, to justify or excuse such an in- 
ference? Being subversive of the natural rights 
of man, at variance with the laws of economy and 
prosperity, hurtful to all parties engaged in or 
connected with it, it ought not to be suffered to 
exist. To be permitted to extend into a district 
and over a soil hitherto free from its contamina- 
tion, is, or ought to be, out of the question. 

But let us not lose sight of the fact that that is 
the question upon which we proposed to comment. 
Our fellow-citizens of the Southern States protest 
against our interfering with their institutions, 
their private affairs, their rights of property, &c. 
They say that it is their business, not ours. Well, 
be it so. We do not ask for nor ex the ex- 
tinction of slavery otherwise than by constitu- 
tional enactments. But, at the same time, that we 
of the free States have a political posit a with 
those of the South, and we do not harbor a wish 
to sunder that connection without cause. While 
we are in political communion with them, and we 
do not cultivate a desire to disturb it unneces- 
sarily, yet, deeming ourselves to be injuriously 
affected in our rights and interests by that con- 
nection, we hold it to be justifiable in us to use 
every fair means and exert every p influ- 
encein operating upon the public mind in those 
States, and among the advocates of the system 
elsewhere, to bring about the requisite change 
there, 80 as to induce them to do the work of eman- 
cipation themselves. We believe they would find 
their account in it. The extension of slavery we 
crnnot, we ought not to consent to. 

The Ordinance of 1787 may be numbered as 
the second epoch in the history of the United 

Government. It seems like 
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MY MARY. 


— 
T have a little, bright, and dark-eyed charmer 
Who warbles, bird-like; and no aviary 
Boasts sweeter songaters—with notes clearer, warmer, 
With fondness for its loved ones—than my Mary. 
In sooth I love her, and when I am sad 
Or musing, lone and silent, solitary, 
My revery is broken—loud and glad 
Comes to my ear the sweet voice of my Mary. 
And often, often, does my spirit yearn 
For light to guide—for Truth’s bright luminary 
To shine upon my pathway, and to burn— 
A beacon ever, constant, steadfast, Mary. 
So that my own steps shall not lead astray ; 
That, if o’er Life’s wide sea winds be contrary, 
I may not falter, nor fling hope away, 
But walk in Faith, and cheer thee on, my Mary. 
To thee, Life’s vista soon may seem most bright, 
Smoothly expanding, green, like spreading prairie 
Thouw'lt fledge thy wing, and think to take thy flight 
Upward and onward, joyously, my Mary. 
And so thou may’st—and may the atmosphere 
That buoys thee at thy starting, bland and airy, 
Sustain thy flight, and darken not, but cheer, 
Thy vision and thy gaze, when he my Mary, 
Who now beholds thee but a very child 
Shall haply tremble, when he sees the wary 
And ever-watchful foe enshroud thy mild, 
Fair, open brow, in deepen’d gloom, my Mary. 
But I will not portend a shade to darken 
One emanation on thy path, sweet fairy ; 
My brighter hope is, that thou’lt ever hearken 
To tones of seraphim that call thee, Mary. 
1 will not, cannot deem that thy dark eye— 
Bright as a gem from hand of lapidary— 
Shall be by dark remorse suffused, or dry 
With angnish all too deep for tears, my Mary. 
Farewell, my little one—one parting kiss 
To quicken my heart’s flow; each tributary 
And pulsing life-stream bears its thrilling bliss 
Home to my heart, aa to its haven, Mary. 


D. M. D. 
Woodstown, New Jersey. 


From the Seneca Advertiser. 


LETTER FROM SENATOR CHASE. 


The letter below, from Senator Chase, was re- 
ceived in due course of mail, but in the midst of 
excitement incident to the then prevailing epi- 
demic; and anticipating, possibly, a temporary 
suspension of our publication, we concluded to 
postpone its appearance for a short period, which 
postponement, under the influence of other cir- 
cumstances, however, has been prolonged until 
the present. 

Cincinnati, July 30, 1849. 


My Dear Sir: I observe indications, in various 
quarters, of a disposition, on the part of influen- 
tical gentlemen, to interpose difficulties in the way 
of a cordial union between the old line Democracy 
and the Free Democracy, by insisting on condi- 
tions to which the latter cannot agree without the 
sacrifice of principle, which they hold far dearer 
than party success. 

The Free Democracy, holding, in common with 
the old line Democracy, the cardinal and essential 
doctrines of the Democratic faith, believe that the 
time has come for the application of those doc- 
trines to the subject of slavery, as well as to 
the subjects of currency and trade. They believe 
that slavery is the worst form of despotism. The 
ownership of one man by another is the most ab- 
solute subjection known to human experience. 
No Democrat who has any real, living faith in 
the great cardinal doctrine of Democracy, that all 
men have equal rights by nature, and that the 
only legitimate object of Government is to main- 
tain and secure these rights, can doubt that 
slaveholding is grossly inconsistent with Demo- 
cratic principle. 

It is not necessary to advert to the circumstan- 
ces which, for many years, prevented either of 
the great parties of the country from taking any 
ground against slavery. It is enough that cir- 
cumstances are now changed. The acquisition 
of the Mexican Territories has presented the 
question of slavery in new aspects. Heretofore, 
the slave power was content with retaining slave 
territory as slave territory. Now it seeks to 
subject free territory to the blight cf slavery. 
This enormous pretension has led to a more gen- 
eral examination of the constitutional relations 
of the National Government to the slave system ; 
and that examination has fastened the conviction 
on the minds of thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands, that the Government of the Union is bound 
to prohibit slavery in the Territories, and to 
exert all its legitimate and constitutional power 
to limit, localize, and discourage it, and especially 
to prohibit its existence in all places within the 
sphere of its exclusive jurisdiction. 

This is the conviction of the Free Democracy. 
They have announced it over and over again, and 
are pledged to govern their political action by it. 
This pledge they will undoubtedly redeem. 

Now, what is to hinder the reception of this 
faith by the old line Democracy? What shall 
prevent their bold and frank avowal of it? What 
should interfere with manly straight-forward ac- 
tion in consistency with it? 

I can see but one thing—ihe alliance, so called, 
with the slaveholders themselves—the fear of 
losing their political support and influence in a 
Presidential election. 

Now, it is very certain that no consideration of 
mere political expediency ought to induce the 
Democracy to refrain from carrying out its own 
principles; and it seems to me equally certain 
that political expediency and duty, at this time, 
coincide. 

For, what will be the cost to the Democracy of 
the alliance of the slaveholders in a future Presi- 
dential campaign ? 

To determine this question, it must first be seen 
what the slaveholders demand as the price of their 
alliance. This demand is easily stated. It is non- 
intervention upon the subject of slavery. Thatis, 
Northern men may think and act at home as they 
choose, and Southern men likewise; but when 
Northern men and Southern men meet at Wash- 
ington, either in executive or legislative capacities, 
they must not take any action against slavery, but 
leave the slaveholders at liberty to introduce 
slaveholding wherever they can. 

This, if I understand it,is the ground of the 
Washington Union, which has been approved by 
a number of Democratic prints in the free States, 
and universally, 1 believe, as well it might be, in 
the slave States. 

Now, it is my deliberate opinion that it is ut- 
terly impracticable to unite the Democracy on this 
platform in the free States. 

The Free Democracy can never accede to it; 
and maintaining as they do the cardinal doctrines 
of Democracy, and occupying as they will a bold 


} and independent position on the slavery question 


and every other, the people, who love boldness 
and independence, will rally around them in such 
numbers, that it will be utterly impossible for 
compromising Democracy to carry a respectable 
number of the free States, and they must, as here- 
tofore, divide the free States with compromising 
Whigism. Success, therefore, on the non-inter- 
vention platform, is, for the old Democracy, quite 
out of the question. 

The Free Democracy believe in non-interven- 
tion, such as the Constitution requires; non-in- 
tervention, by Congress, with the legislation of 
the States on the subject of slavery. But neither 
the history of the country, nor the Constitution of 
thecountry, warrant non-intervention by Congress 
with slavery in Territories and elsewhere, without 
the limits of any State, but within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the National Government. Slavery 
in such territory or places cannot, under a strict 
construction of the Constitution, exist at all. Sla- 
very in such territory or places ought, at least, 
to be prohibited by Congress. 

I have regretted to see certain expressions at- 
tributed to John Van Buren, calculated to revive 
unpleasant feelings— such as, that the National 
Democratic party is dissolved. I would prefer to 
say that the National Democratic party is in pro- 
cess of regeneration ; in progress — which all its 
doctrines r ise—from the old platform of non- 
intervention to the Jeffersonian platform of slavery 
restriction and discouragement. It seems to me 
that the party in the free States ought at once to 
advance to the Jeffersonian ground, and there 
unite, in indissoluble phalanx, with their brethren 
of the Free Democracy. Let the party in the slave 
States advance to the same ground. Perhaps, in 
advancing, some may desert, and go over to the 
co ves. Possibly, in the slave States, the 
party must go into a temporary minority. Let it 
beso. The compensation will be found in the con- 
centration, the unanimity, the invincibility of the 
united Democracy in the free States. Triumphant 
in the free States, and strong by the strength of 
their principles, even in the slave States, the De- 
mocracy can elect its national candidates, under 
such circumstances, in despite of all opposition. 

Such are my views. I feel a strong confidence 
that time will prove their correctness. I am a 
Democrat unreservedly, and I feel extremely so- 
licitous for the success of the Democratic organi- 
zation, and the triumph of its principles. The 
doctrine of the Democracy on the subjects of trade, 

and special privileges, commands the 
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The counsels of the Washington Union tend to 
this, and, in my judgment, cannot be safely fol- 
lowed. [ shall be very glad to hear from you on 
this subject, and meanwhile remain, traly, your 
friend, S. P. Cuase. 
J. G. Breslin, Esq. 


From Glimpses of Spain. 


THE BULL FIGHTS. 


The Amphitheatre—Spectators— Order of Ceremonial 
and Manner of the Fights. 


As we rode into Ronda on the morning we ar- 
rived, I met an Irish gentleman whom I had seen 
at Malaga, and who had come up, with his wife, to 
spend the summer in the mountain air. He very 
kindly told me that he had secared a box, or alcon, 
for the bull-fights, and would be happy I should 
join his party. Early, therefore, on the afternoon 
of the 20th, we made our way into the Plaza, full 
of expectation and excitement, as the reader may 
imagine, it being our first essay. 

The amphitheatre at Ronda is a large one, two 
stories high, and built of stone. The galleries are 
covered by a roof of tiles, supported by stone col- 
umns; but all the rest is open to the sky. The 
distribution of the parts is very simple. First, is 
the arena, circular of course, surrounded by a 
barrier six* feet high, of heavy planks inserted 
firmly into square stone columns. Outside the 
barrier, there is a corredor, some six or eight feet 
wide, running the whole way round, and opening 
on the arena by four doors. There is a ledge 
upon the barrier, on the arena side, some two feet 
from the ground, on which the chulos step, as they 
leap over when the battle is too hot for them. 
The corredor, around its outer circle, has another 
barrier, considerably higher than the first, and 
from the top of that begins the lower tier of seats. 
These rise behind each other, at a moderate an- 
gle, and, being nearest to the fight, are favored as 
the choice resort of all the critics and the “‘ fancy.” 
The second tier has benches, like the first, which 
are frequented, chiefly, by the poorest classes, be- 
ing cheaper than the range below. It has, besides, 
a few balcones, for families and parties, whence you 


| can watch the sport quite at your ease. 


The doors which open from the arena to the 
corredor, are placed at the cardinal points of the 
compass. That to the north, leads out to the 
main street. Through it, the men of war come 
straggling in, as the appointed hour draws nigh. 
They make their exit by the door-way opposite, 
which leads “behind the scenes.” From this last 
direction the new horses and new picadores come 
out, when they are needed to supply death’s rav- 
ages. The western door is smaller than the rest, 
and leads to the toril, the bull-house, where the 
victim is in waiting. Directly over the ‘ori, the 
Alcalde sits, surrounded by his fellow-councilmen, 
the municipal dalcon being radiant with red hang- 
ings. Above the Alcalde’s station, is another 
box, likewise upholstered famously, where sit the 
“ royal and illustrious” Maestranza ; a sort of cor- 
poration instituted by Ferdinand and Isabella, for 
the preservation of Castilian purity of blood, and 
now ranging, in its dignity and functions, some- 
where between « jockey club and the House of 
Lords. Next to these dignitaries sit the reverend 
clergy, in their box magnificent with crimson vel- 
vet; and, to be candid, that box was better filled 
than any one I saw. I looked in vain, however, 
for the “dark, scowling priests” of whom Ford 
speaks, as snuffing autos de fe in roasted bull flesh. 
They were fat, comfortable old gentlemen, deep 
in the shadows of their shovel-hats, and, if the 
outer man be any token of the inner, more likely 
to enjoy, as all good Christians would, the odor of 
a roasted cipon than the fumes of hecatombs of 
heretics. If Mr. Ford had called to see instead 
of slandering them, they would, I dare say, have 
heaped coals of fire upon his head, by asking him 
to dinner. All of the boxes [ have mentioned are, 
the reader will observe, upon the western side— 
the object being (as the sport is always in the af- 
ternoon) to leave the functionaries comfortably in 
the shade. There were two boxes opposite, upon 
the sunny side—one occupied by British officers, 
up from Gibraltar, the other by the gentleman 
whose guest I was. The sunshine annoyed us 
terribly, in spite of screens and curtains, and it 
was easy to comprehend why even the benches a 
la sombra (in the shade) commanded the highest 
prices. In the Jalcon of the officers, the trumpeter 
was stationed, who, at the signals which the Al- 
calde gave with his white handkerchief, sounded, 
from time to time, the various summons of the 
fight. 

2m to the moment when the sport was to 
commence, the arena was full of people, walking, 
talking, and making themselves merry. When 
all things were in readiness, a file of soldiers clear- 
ed the ring; the spectators gathered to their seats; 
the soldiers took the stations dedicated to their 
service; the shouts and screams, the jibes and 
jests, (bromas y burlas,) with which the sovereigns 
had greeted all they did not fancy, were fora mo- 
ment hushed, and the performers made their en- 
try by the eastern gate, just opposite the box of 
the Alcalde. First came the danderilleros, or chulos, 
as the people call them, the matadores in front, 
and all on foot. Behind were the three picadores, 
mounted, with their spears in hand. They march- 
ed across, and, taking off their hats to the Al- 
calde, asked his leave, as is the form, to follow 
their disporting. The Alcalde, nothing loth, and 
having himself come on purpose, took his hat off, 
too, and owned the soft impeachment ; whereupon 
the troop dispersed, each to his appointed station. 
The picadores were dressed with low-crowned, 
broad-brimmed hats, such as were worn when 
Arcady was but a sheep-walk. They had very 
rich, short jackets, trimmed and embroidered 
heavily with gold and silver. Under their buck- 
skin pantaloons, they wore, upon the outside of 
the leg, from hip to ancle, stout plates of iron, that 
were horn-proof. Their spears were more defen- 
sive than offensive, being merely long shafts, shod 
at one end with iron, and finished with a sort of 
spike or goad. The footmen wore their silken 
and embroidered jackets like the knights, but they 
had silken hose and breeches, and wore light shoes, 
for active motion. On their heads they had 
black silken caps or nets, beneath which, from the 
very centre of the organ of philoprogenitiveness, 
sprang a long, twisted sort of queue. Whenthey 
came in, they had rich cloaks slung on their 
shoulders, but these they threw aside for others 
quite as gay though not so costly, with which to 
feed the fury of the bull. Clad in their glitter- 
ing and quaint raiment, most of them finely made, 
and all athletic, active men, they formed a gal- 
lant and attractive circle, as they put themselves 
in order for the fight. The picadores ranged them- 
selves upon the left of the Alcalde, each distant 
about three lengths from his neighbor. The 
spear (garrocha) was firmly grasped in the right 
hand; the horses blindfold, and under the com- 
plete control of the huge spurs and terrible curb- 
bits that they were ridden with. The chulos 
spread themselves about the ring—some sitting 
on the barrier, and others just behind it, with 
their bright cloaks trailing over. 

The Alcalde gives the signal; the trumpet 
sounds; and then a servant opens the ¢ovil. Per- 
haps the bull is standing with his back to the 
spectators. If so, the servant touches him with 
hat or stick, and at the sound of shouting he comes 
forth. Perhaps his head is at the very front, and 
then the mozo has just time to step into his niche 
behind the door, pull it back over him, and save 
his life. The bull sees, first, the gay cloaks of 
the chulos, and rushes at them. Their owners 
leap the barrier, and leave him the red muslin. 
He turns around, and then, for the first time, 
takes notice of the picadores. If he remembersthe 
sharp pricking of the herdsman’s goad, he pauses 
in the centre of the ring to make his calculations. 
Most generally, maddened by the shouting of the 
populace, and almost blind with rage, he thunders 
at the horsemer. They brace themselves to meet 
him, with spear in rest, and steadied by the pres- 
sure of the arm. The horse is turned half round, 
With his right shoulder to the bull, and the art 
is, to press the bull off to the right, while, with 
the bridle-hand, they bring the horse round to 
the left, and save him and themselves. And cer- 
tainly it is a splendid show of courage, strength, 
and skill, when the brave horseman who is first 
attacked turns the foe off successfully —the 
second welcomes him with equal fortune, and the 
third has no worseluck! But when, as often hap- 
pens, the desperate charge has been too much even 
for skill and nerve, and, spite of lance and horse- 
manship, the bull has gored the vitals of the beast, 
and, lifting him madly, with his rider, tosses both 
against the earth or barrier —or when, though 
well turned off at first, instead of going on from 
picador to picador, the bull attacks the rear of the 
poor horse, as he retreats—drags out his bowels— 
flings the rider forward, and tramples, in his fury, 
upon both—the scene is frightful toan unfamiliar 
eye. Then it is the chulos must come forward to 
the horseman’s rescue, and, with their trailing 
cloaks, draw off the bull to where another picador 
is waiting to receive him. 

It may be that the fallen picador is stunned. 
Perhaps his iron sheathing prevents him fro 
getting himself rid of horse and saddle, Assist- 
ants gather to +his aid then, while others cheat the 
bull away. Sometimes the picader falls toward 
the barrier, and, catching at it as he tumbles, lets 
his stirrups go, and with his strong arm swings 
himself into the corredor, while the bull wreaks 
his fury on the fallen horse. Sometimes, rushin 
from picador to picador, the bull prostrates 
three, and then the whole arena is alive with flut- 
tering cloaks—the active chulos tolling the animal 
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of “ Horses! horses to the bull!” (Caballos! ca- 
ballos al toro!) When the bull, a moment left un- 
goaded, turns upon his fallen foes, and gores and 
tosses them or their poor carcasses, the very wel- 
kin rings with screams of pleasure and excite- 
ment, and the animal becomes a hero for the mo- 
ment ! : 

New horses are at hand. The picadores, per- 
haps, persuaded by the manager to be a little care- 
fal of their horse-flesh, or battered into caution 
and chary of their bones, hang back. It may be 
that the bull himself, sick of the spear, and tired 
with vain pursuit of the fleet chulos, stands paw- 
ing the centre of the ring, or, with head down to 
the ground, goes backward from his foes. Up 
then there goes again the cry, “ Al toro! caballos 
al toro! obligalo /” (force him !) The picador, ex- 
cited, moves his terried, perhaps already wound- 
ed, animal up toward the bull, waving his lance, 
or boldly pricking the poor devil on the nose or 
forehead! Then there is another charge, and 
probably a dangerous one, for the picador is in the 
midst of the arena, far from the barrier, and has 
no method of escape, if he is thrown, except to 
creep upon his knees and hands, and trust the 
dexterous chulos to keep the bull away. Lucky he 
who can escape such peril. But the sport begins 
to flag. The neck and shoulders of the bull are 
red with traces of the spear-point. His tongue 
protrudes, and he is tardy at the charge. The 
Alcalde waves his handkerchief—the trumpet 
sounds—the picadores, retiring to the barrier, now 
fly before the bull as he approaches, for their part 
of the performance has been ended. 

The Janderilleros come next upon the stage. 
They are the same whom I have called the chulos, 
and they take the former name from the banderil- 
las, with which it is their business to torment the 
animal. These are wooden rods, some two feet 
long, pointed with an iron barb. The rods, them- 
selves, are covered and bedecked with festoons of 
cut, colored paper. When the signal is given, 
bundles of these are brought into the arena, and 
the performer takes one in each hand. If the bull 
has been a coward or a sluggard, the crowd cry, 
“ fuego! fuego!” (fire! fire!) and they bring in 
banderillas, to the barbs of which are fixed fire- 
crackers, which explode and hiss on the poor brute 
as the barb enters, scorchiug and maddening him. 
The chulo’s business is to plant one danderilla upon 
each side of the neck or shoulders, equidistant 
from the central line, as near as may be, and this, 
of course, demands no little skill. Oneof the per- 
formers flourishes his cloak and wins the bull’s 
attention. The other, with the banderillas, comes 
up stealthily behind. The bull, perceiving, turns 
on him, and as he charges with his head bent 
down, the chulo plants his instruments of torture 
where he will, and leaps, with wonderful agility, 
beyond the sweep of the huge horns. Another 
and another follows, till the bull runs, furious and 
lowing desperately, from one side of the arena to 
the other, or leaps the barrier at a bound, and 
rushes round the corredor within. Now, the spec- 
tators on the lower seats take part in the perform- 
ance, beating the poor beast with their long staves. 
The chulos worry and bewilder him yet more— 
the gate next to him is thrown open, and herush- 
es once again into the ring. 

Now the end draws nigh. The trumpet sounds, 
and lo! the matadur, with long, straight sword in 
hand, and dark red cloak, goes forward to the 
grave Senor Alcalde, makes his bow, flings down 
his cap upon the earth, and girds himself for deeds 
of death! Perhaps he has a speculation of his 
own on hand, and then he keeps his cap until he 
has saluted some dalcon or gentleman he means to 
toast, (brindar.) That done, the cap goes down 
before the party honored, and the matador an- 
nounces that the bull shall die, in compliment to 
him. Some largess is, of course, expected, when 
the deed is done. The executioner now waves his 
cloak and flings himself before his victim. Per- 
haps the animal is wary, and the chulos are com- 
pelled to flit around and tempt him to his fate. 
He makes a charge—the agile matador steps to 
one side, and mocks him with the empty cloak. 
Another and another charge, and then the thing 
grows serious. You see the cloak advanced in the 
left hand, and just behind it, pointed carefully, 
the formidable blade is glittering. The bull 
sweeps on, and when the cloak is lifted, it may be 
he is only wounded—the sword stuck slightly in 
his neck or shoulder, and falling or flying out as 
he leaps wildly in his agony. Perhaps it has pass- 
ed in between the shoulders, and has hurt the 
lungs. A few more leaps, then, and there is a 
staggering—a bound or two—and with the blood- 
streams rushing from his nostrils, he falls dead. 
Perhaps the dexterous blow has pierced the heart, 
and then he falls without the sign of blood. Ifhe 
but falls and lingers, one of the chulos comes up 
stealthily behind, and drives the sword home to 
the hilt, or cleaves the spine with a short dagger. 
In a moment, then, you hear the tinkling of the 
bells, and there comes in a team of mules decked 
gaudily. By turns they drag out the dead hero 
and the horses he has slain; a servant covers, 
with fresh dirt or saw-dust, all the traces of the 
fray ; the ring is cleared again ; the picadores are 
once more in their places; the trumpet sounds, 
and then, amid the shoutings of the moreand more 
excited crowd, another bull comes out, to take his 
turn at slaughtering and being slaughtered. 

In the fights at Ronda, there were eight bulls 
each day. The first day, fourteen horses fell— 
eighteen the second. One picador was taken sense- 
less from the ring the first day, but he reappear- 
ed the second, and fought his bulls triumphantly. 
The second day, our friend Piyuito pan was car- 
ried off, as I thought, dead—but, two days after, 
he rode back to Seville. The matadores made 
rather bungling work of it. Only two first-rate 
blows were given—both the second day. Unhap- 
pily, the artist toasted the Ingleses upon each oc- 
casion, which made some inroads on our purses. 
One of them seemed well pleased with his recep- 
tion, for he flung up to our box the ribbon, or di- 
visa, Which was on the bull’s neck when he sallied 
out, (the colors of the breeder.) and which is held 
the trophy, like the fox’s brush. When the Al- 
calde deems a death well stricken, he testifies his 
approbation by bestowing the carcass on the mata- 
dor, who forthwith cuts an ear off with his sword, 
and keeps it as a mark of property. The perqui- 
site is worth much or little, according to the mar- 
ket value of bull-beef. After the matador has 
slain his beast, he draws his sword out from the 
wound—wipes it upon his cloak—makes his bow 
to the Alcalde, and then to those whom he has 
toasted. They throw their gift down to him in a 
handkerchief. A chulo, his attendant, picks it up 
and hands it to him, and thereupon he takes his 
leave with majesty. 

The first day was a strange one, from two ac- 
cidents. The one was not so rare as dangerous. 
One of the matadores aimed badly, and his sword, 
striking a bone, flew like a javelin, some twenty 
feet among the crowd, wounding a young man se- 
riously in the hand. [It might have slain him, 
and it is a wonder that it did not. The other cir- 
cumstance was said to he without a precedent. 
One of the bulls, worried and flying from the ma- 
tador, leapt over barrier and corredor and inner 
barrier, alighting, clear, among the benches and 
the crowd—not stumbling and blundering, but 
erect and dangerous—goring on every side. For- 
tunately, it was the sunny portion of the gallery, 
and the people were comparatively fe'v, so that 
there was no one seriously hurt, but a poor fellow 
whose thigh was badly ripped. Yet the rolling 
down, the scampering and rushing, were wonder- 
ful to see. The bull made at the soldiers, and 
they dropped their musketry and ran. Completely 
master of the field, he made his way up to the 
topmost bench, and then, deliberately stepping 
down, went quietly into the box above the north- 
ern or main entrance. There, being on a level 
with his worship the Alcalde, the bull looked 
over, and his worship, quite as much astonished, 
looked back atthe bull. It wasa move which was 
not in the game, and therefore startled the spec- 
totors for a while; but they soon recovered. 
Some of them caught up the deserted weapons of 
the soldiery, and charged bayonets upon his bull- 
ship, who retreated to the topmost bench again. 
There, the matador assailed him with a fatal 
thrust, and, falling like a stone, he rolled down 
with a thundering noise into the corredor, whence 
he was dragged at the male’s heels—a hard and 
ignominious fate, to follow such an exploit! 


From the Free (fa.) Sentinel. 


SLAVE CASE. 


A Statement of Facts connected with the Slave Case 
of Luther A. Donnell. 

1, the undersigned, do hereby certify, that about 
the first day of November, 1°47, [ was called upon 
by some colored men of Decatur county, Indiana, 
where I reside, who inforned me that a certain 
negro catcher in the neighborhood, by the name 
of Woodson Clark, had taken up a strange col- 
ored woman and four children, and that they be- 
lieved he at that time had them locked up. hey 
told me they feared he would run them off into 
bondage that night, it then being after dark, with- 
out first giving them a legal trial, as he had be- 
fore that time taking up a free colored man, a 
citizen of Wayne county, who had come to Deca- 
tur county to see his aunt. 

I was wu to interfere in behalf of the woman 
and her children, and immediately went to Greens- 
burgh, a distance of ten miles, and, by the advice 
of a lawyer, obtained from one of our Associate 
Judges a writ of Habeas and had it duly 
served on Clark, who by this tim 
negroes off to his son’s, and there concealed them. 
Two of the young Mr. Hamiltons and myself. 
accompanied the 0 when he went to - zrve the 
writ on Clark, who then denied having any knowl- 
edge of the woman and her th 
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house where Clark had concealed them into 
Franklin county, I having no knowledge of it till 
the next day. I neither directly nor indirectly 
aided in removing them from that fodder house, 
this being the turning point in the case, according 
to the charge of Judge McLean totheJury. The 
next day, the owner of the slaves came to Clark’s, 
offering a reward of five or six hundred dollars 
for their apprehension, but he never got them. 
Clark, failing to get the reward, seemed anxious 
to vent his spite in some way upon me, repeating 
his threats, and declaring that he regretted he 
had not “put a ball through Donnell the night 
the writ was served.” He happened to be a mem- 
ber of the Grand Jury for the next Term of the 
Decatur Circuit Court, and was of course a wit- 
ness against me. His son, Richard Clark, was 
before the Grand Jury, and testified, that, I, incom- 
pany with William Hamilton, came to his fodder 
house, removed the negroes, and conveyed them 
off. I have already positively denied the truth 
of this statement, and would swear to my denial 
in-‘any Court of Justice; but I could not clear 
myself without the testimony of Wm Hamilton, 
who was joined with me in the suit, and could not 
therefore be a witness. This joinder was doubt- 
less designed as an advantage over me, for Ham- 
ilton is quite a young man, without any property 
out of which damages could be made. Five in- 
dictments were found against me in the Decatur 
Circuit Court, on one of which I was found guilty 
and fined fifty dollars, the costs amounting to one 
hundred and twenty-five or thirty dollars, the 
others being non-prossed for the want of testimony 
from Kentucky as to the escape of the slaves. In 
the suit before alluded to, in the U. S. Court, I 
was adjudged to pay the value of the slaves, esti- 
mated at $1,500, and the costs, amounting to $1,000, 
besides the lawyer’s fees. Altogether, 1am bound 
for nearly $3,000, and am liable besides to pay a 
penalty of five hundred dollars to the plaintiff, to 
be recovered in an action of debt, under the same 
law, giving the right to sue for the value of the 
slaves. 

The foregoing facts I submit to a candid public, 
trusting that they establish a claim in my favor 
upon its liberality. I cannot reproach myself with 
anything I have done in the premises, yet the most 
of what I am worth in the world, and have toiled 
hard for, will be swept from me, unless aided by 
others. In my own county, and chiefly in my own 
neighborhood, some $800 have been subscribed, 
payable by the first of January next, when the 
stay on the judgment against me will expire. If 
every man who is able would subscribe, and pay 
by that time, a small sum, the amount required 
could be made up without being felt by any one. 

The following named persons are authorized, 
and the most of them have promised, to act in 
procuring subscriptions for the object named, to- 
wit: 

Levi Jessup, Richmond ; John Maxwell, George 
W. Julian, Achilles Williams, R Vaile, Centre- 
ville, Indiana; James H. Cravens, S. S. Harding, 
New Marion and Milan, Ripley county, Indiana; 
William Stubbs, West Elkton, Ohio; Dr. Deming, 
Lafayette, Indiana; Henry Henly and Mr. Young, 
Carthage, Indiana; Seth Hershaw, Greensboro’, 
Henry county, Indiana; Rev. J. Rankin, Ripley, 
Brown county, Ohio; Joel Parker, Newport, Ind. ; 
H. & J.S. Harvey, Centre, Grant county, Indiana: 
George Evans, Spiceland, Henry county, Indiana; 
Elihu Davis, Economy, Indiana; Zachariah Bee- 
son, Dalton, Indiana; Jonathan Macy and Mor- 
decai Hiatt, Milton ; Jonathan Huddleston, Dub- 
lin, Indiana; R. Pedrick, near Richmond ; James 
Baldwin, near Washington; Eleazer Hiatt, four 
miles north of Richmond; R. T. Reed, Clayton 
Brown, near Boston; Lewis Burke, Richmond; 
Lewis Gould, Dearborn county, Indiana; Laura 
Haveland, Raisin, Lawrence county, Michigan. 

Any of those persons can give information re- 
specting the matter, or inquiries can be addressed 
to me, at Clarksburgh, Decatur county, Indiana ; 
any money that may be collected can be forward- 
ed to me at any time, and should be sent by the 
first of January next. Luter A. Donnect. 

October, 1849. 


A pleasant little story is told of Queen Victoria 
and the Corn Laws. During the second year of 
her Sovereignty, and while yet a maiden, she was 
one day skipping the rope asa relaxation from 
the pressure of official duties: Lord Melbourne, 
the Premier, was superintending the royal amuse- 
ment. She suddenly stopped, and turning to him 
with a thoughtful look, (the cares of State no 
doubt clouding her brow,) said, “My Lord, what 
are these corn laws, which my people are making 
such a noise about?” Said the courtly Premier, 
in reply, ‘“‘ Please your Majesty, they are the laws 
that regulate the consumption of the staff of life 
in your Majesty’s dominions.” “Indeed,” rejoined 
the Queen, “have any of the staff officers of my 
Life Guards got the censumption? Poor fel- 
lows!” Her Majesty then resumed the skipping 
of the rope. 
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THE PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC INSTI- 
TUTE, 


eases, under the superintendence of Dr. Dexter, formerly of 
Morristown, N. J., and receutly of the Round Hill Retreat, 
Massachusetts. 

This Institution was built express'y ‘or a Water Cure 
Establishment, is capable of accommodating fifty patients, 
and abundantly supplied with water of the purest quality. 

The treatment of disease by water is no longer matter of 
experiment; but afew years have elapsed since the first 
Water Cure Institution was opened in the U. S., and the re- 
sult of its administration, in both acute and chronic diseases, 
has convinced the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

The Managers deem it unnecessary to refer to the nu- 
merous and astonishicg cures which have been effected at 
this institutioe, (notwithstanding they have permission from 
many patients to do so.) Should any applicant desire in- 
formation of this kind, they will be referred to the patients 
themselves, who will certify to the benefit which they re- 
ceived while at the Parkeville Institute. 


“ Diseases ga)lop on towards a cure in the cold season, while 
the instinctive tendencies of the system are morg manifest,” 
re-action being then more easily produced. 

In the experience and skill of the Superintendent, who 
was one of the earliest practitioners of Hydropathy in this 
country, the utmost confidence may be placed. 

The location of the Institution has n selected for the 
pecaliar salubrity of its atmosphere, the inexhaustible sup- 
ply of water, its proximity to the city, and the advantages 
which it offers for fully carrying out the principles and prac- 
tices of the Water Cure. 

THE BATHING DEPARTMENT 


Has been constructed after the European plan; every room 
being provided with a plunge, foot, and sitz bath. The 
douch has a fall of about thirty feet, while the main plunge 
is supplied from an exclusive spring of cold water. 

The servants and bath attendants have been selected with 
the greatest care, and all t ito the economy of an 
Hydropathic establishment. 

‘arceville is about nine miles from Philadelphia, sur 
rounded by a flonrishing neighbourhood of industrious and 
enterprising armers. Communication may be had with the 
City, either by water or otherwise, several times daily. 
There are churches and schools in its immediate vicinity. 

The Managers, while they offer the advantages of their In- 
stitution to the diseased, would also tender them the com- 
forts and conveniences of a home. 

TerMs—for the first four weeks, Ten Dollars per week, 
after that, Eight D>lars per week, which includes board, 
treatment, and a!l other charges, except washing. Those re- 
quiring extra accommodativn, will be charged accordingly. 

The water treatment is not a panacea that will cure all 
diseases; it is therefore necessary that each applicant should 
have the benefit of a careful examination: In every in- 
stance the doctor will candidly state his opinion, and then 
applicants wil’ be at liberty to become patients or not, as 
they think proper. This examination can be made in Phila- 
delphia, or at the Ingtitute, fir which a fee of five dollars 
is to be paid at the time of making the examination. 

Persons at a distauc: can obtain an opinion as to the pro- 
bable effect of the water treat t, by losing ten dollars, 
accompanied by a written statement of their case. 

Application to be made to SamueL Weep, Secretary, 58 
South Fourth St., Philadelphia, or to Dr. Dexter, on the 
premises. 

Patients will be expected to bring with them two linen 
sheets, two large woollen blaukets, four comfortables, and 
half a dozen crash towels, or these can be purchased at the 
Institute. 

At the Livery Stable, they can procure carriages or sad- 
die horses, (for Ladies or Gentlemen,) and such as wish to 
keep their own horses at Parkeville can have them well 
taken care of, at livery stable prices 

A stage runs daily from the Institute to Red Bank, 
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VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS, 
pices FOR THE PEOPLE, second edition: A compi- 
lation from the writings of Hon. William Jay, Hon. J. R. 
Giddings, Hon. J. G. Palfrey, and others, on the relations of 
the United States Government to Slavery,.and embracing a 
history of the Mexican war, its origin and objects. By Lo- 
ring Moody. Price 20 cents. 

Nathaniel P. Rogers.—The second edition of llec- 
tion from the writings of Nathaniel P. Bogess.: Price tn 
neat cloth binding, $1. 

Narrative of the Life of William W. Brown, a Fu- 
gitive Slave; written by himself. Complete edition—tenth 
thousand. Price 25 cents. 

Rhee Iago th 22 of H. C, Wright: Human Life, illus- 
trated in my individual experience as a Child, a Youth, and 
a Man. By Henry C. Wright. “There is pronerly no his- 
tory; only biography.”—R. W. Emerson. Price $1. 

The above works are just published and for sale by 

Sept. 27.—6m BELA MARSH, 25 Cornhill, Boston. 


LARD FOR OIL. 
Fe pes WANTED,—Cash paid for corn, mast,andslop-fed 


Lari. Apply to 
T AS EMERY, Lard Oi] Manufacturer, 
Jan. 20. 23 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O. 








DRS, MUSSEY, 
EDICAL Practitioners and S north side of 7th 


ctrosk, two dcots eautel Vine steonl, Uinal 
0. 

enna eb MUSSEY, M.D: 

Jan. 4. W. H. MUSSEY, M. D. 


MEDICAL CARD. 


ARVEY LINDSLY, M. D., C street, next to the corner 
Herat -and-half strect, Washington. May 24, 





CCESSIBLE from all parts of the United States—situ- | 
ated two miles south of Woodbury, in the county town | 

of Gloucester County, New Jersey, aud five miles from Red | 
Bank—having been opened under favorable auspices, is now } 
in successful operation, for the cure of Gout, Kheumatism, | 
Bronchitis, Consumption, Dyspepsia,Constipation, Diarrhea, | 
Paralysis, Neuralgia, Nervous, Febrile, and Cutaneous dis- | 


The winter is the beat season for Hydropathic treatment. | 


LAW OFFICE, CHICAGO, 


(ie [N DE WOLF, Attorney and Counsellor, Telegraph 
Buildings, Clark street, Chicago, Illinois. Particular 
attention paid to collections, 
‘erms of Court, Cook County, Illinois. 
County court-—first Monday in February, May, and Oc- 
be 


tober. 
Circuit court—second Monday in June and November. 
org Demands for suit should be on hand twenty days be- 
fore the first day of each term. Feb. 3.—I yr. gr. 


DE WOLF & FARWELL, 
TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law. Office, Clark 
street, opposite the Court House, Chicago, lllinois. 
CALVIN DE WOLF. 
WILLIAM W. FARWELL 


GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN PLANING, TONGUE- 
ING AND GROOVING LUMBER. 
Joseph P. Woodhury’s Patent Planing Machine. 


TNVHE subscriber, having received letters patent for a sta- 
tionary cutter, planing, tongueing and grooving machine 
now offers for sale machines, and rights to use the same. 
‘This machive will plane six thousand feet of boards to any 
uniform thickness, in one hour, producing a better finished 
surface than it is poasible to plane by any other means now 
known, not excepting the hand plane, and is peculiarly adapt- 
ed to plane and joint clapboards, or weather-boarding, and 
will do the work faster and better than any machine hereto- 
fore invented. This machine is so arranged that it planes 
the board with an unbroken shaving the whole width and 
length of the material, and does not take more than two 
thirds of the power that is required to do an equa/ amount ot 
work by the rotary cutting cylinder, now in common use. 
The construction and organization of this machine is differ- 
ent from any other now in use. Communications for further 
particulars cheerfully responded to, by addressing the sub- 
scriber, (post: paid,) Boston. Mass. 
One of the above planing machines may be seen in opera- 
tion by calling on the patentee. 
JOSEPH P. WOODBURY, 


May 3.—ly Border street. Kast Boston, Mass. 


KF The above Planing Machine has heen thoroughly 
tested, by planing over 1,000,000 feet of lumber. and has 
planed 3,000 feet in seventeen minutes, and is adapted to 
stick any description of mouldings with great rapidity. 

The subscribers, having purchased the territory annexed 
to their names, are now ready to offer fur sule the machine, 
-~ the right to use the same, in the territory purchased by 

nem. 

A inachine may be seen in operation soon at Buffalo, New 
York, and at the Planing Mill of Duncan Mangey, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

Communications for further particulars cheerfully respond- 
ed to, by addressing either of the subscribers, post paid, Os- 
wego, New York. STAATS & STEWART, 

For the State of New York. 
STEWART & TEMPLE, 
For the States of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana,and Missouri. 
STEWART & ALLEN, 
For the States of Wisconsin and Illinois. 








LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1850, 
piaace by the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, and for sale at their Depository in New York, 
at the following prices : 

For one thousand copies = - Je oe 

For one hundred cop‘es - ° ° 

For one dozen copies - ° — es : 40 

For a single copy - - - ° : - 5 

The Almanac has been compiled by the Corresponding 
Secretary of the Society, and includes twenty-three pages of 
valuable original matter by William Goodell. The price by 
the thonsand is put at a trifle above the actual cost, in the 
expectation of selling large editions, and of securing the 
active co operation of Anti-Slavery friends throughout the 
country, who, it is hoped, will give to this important annnal 
a wide and thorough circulation. The size is the same as the 
Almanac for 1849, viz: 48 pages. 

Orders for Almanace by the hundred or thousand will be 
promptly executed, and should state, definitely, by what 
mode of conveyance they can be sent. The postage on every 
Almanac sent by mail will be two and a half cents, witffout 
reference to the quantity. 

Orders should invariably be accompanied by the cash, 
Any sum under one dollar may be sent in postage stamps. 
WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 

No. 61 John street, New York. 


OAK HALL, BOSTON, 


Is universally acknowledged by all to be 
The Largest, Cheapest, and Most Popular 
Clothing Establishment in the United 
States. 


b tpevs spacious and fashionable Emporium, which is known 

throughout the civilized world as the cheapest and best 
place to purchase Clothing, sprung from a small beginning 
in 1842. Its present proprietor, 


GEORGE W. SIMMONS, 


Was its originator and projector. He believed that the 
enormous prices which were then charged for (lothing might 
be essentially reduced, and that the public would sustain 
him in maxing such reduction. His calculations have been 
more than realized. He commenced bis business by making 
but a small profit upon the cost of the manufacture, and, by 
adhering strictly to the 


Low Price System, 


| Has caused crowds of customers to flock to his Clothing 
House. So great was the business of the establishment, that 
he was obliged to 


Rebuild in 1847. 


Notwithstanding the large addition which was then erected, 
the room proved insnfficient to accommodate the immense 
throngs which daily visited this Clothing Mart, and n 1849 
he added a most 


Magnificent Rotunda 
To the long row of stores, 
Nos. 32, 34, 36, and 38, Ann Street, 
| Extending from the street 180 feet, and covering an area of 


| 10,000 feet, making altogether the moxt extensive Clothing 
| Establishment in the country. The sales amount annually 


= $20.08 
- 2.50 


Sept. 20.—tf 








NOTICE! NOTICE!! 
HE subscriber hereLy tenders bis services t 
a 
wishing to employ a Clerk, either in a wholesale’. ; 
tail store, Book-keeper, Collector, Age, travelling or ment 
or any other like business. Hecan furnish testimonials yf 
a good moral character, of natural talents for btbsinene a. 
education, and of industrious habits. Pp; rsons wishin = 
employ will p’ease address, (post paid,) in time for theis “ 
ters to be received by the Ist of December, —s 
: t. L. WILSON 
Sandy Run, Cleveland Co., N.C. 
The Mica a “ pales ” and the “ Republic” will please 
copy three times, and each forward acc 20n- 
taining an insertion. oe ya rig 
) 


REVOLUTION IN PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
Holden’s illustrated Dollar Magazine, 


a pig the death of the projector of this popular M 
; Essay the property has passed into the hands of the 
Oftiee.” who will continue to publish it at the P 


aga- 
1€ Sub. 
ublication 


No. 109 Nsssau Street, New York, 
THE NEW VOLUME. 


To be commenced on the Ist of Jannary, 1850, will compri 

many important improvements, which, it is believe om 
render the Magazine oue of the best periodicals sabliched 
in the country, as it certainly is the Cheapest. vf n . ‘ - 
improvements will be new and beautiful type, fine oes ier. 
ed paper, a higher order of illustrations than those heret r io 
given, and contributions from sume f the able st a nd 
America. lt is the aim of the proprietor to publish aP Cs “ 
lar Magazine adapted to the wants cf all classes of re ’ i 
people in the Republic, which shall be both “Teese te o 
amusing, and free alike froin the gTossness wh ich peed 














| to about 
Half a Million Dollars. 


There are engaged in the establishment— 


25 fashionable cutters and trimmers; 
2 book-keepers ; 
1 cashier and assistant; 


1 paymaster; 


5 runners; 


2 expregfes ; 
30 salesmen ; 
3000 operatives. 
This establishment has arrived at its present positi.n by 
farnishing Clothing at the 


Lowest Rates, 


Which the proprietor was enabled to do by purchasing and 
manufacturing immense quantities of the 


Most Fashionable Style of Goods, 


And in this manner he gained the confidence of the commu- 
nity. Asaspecimen of the low rates at which Clothing is 
furnished, we annex the following list of 


PRICES. 


Thin pants, a superior collection of every 
grade, quality, and quantity, from - to $2 50 
Vests,alarge assortment - - - 5 to 150 
Thin coats ofevery style - - - to 200 
Thin jackets, 1,000 to 1,500 always on hand - to 125 
Riding and shooting pants, made from linen 
drilling, &c. - - - - - . to 250 
Mixed cassimere pants- - - : - 5 ta 350 
Draband bluepants - - - - + 350 to 500 
Doeskin pants,fancy shades- - - - 500 to 600 

(All grades, cut, quantity and quality of 

the above pants.) 

Fine shirts, linen bosoms, &c. is to 125 
Mixed business coats - - to 850 
Green business coats - . to 1000 
Dre*scoats - - mah: hee to 1400 
Brookcoats - - - - + = = to 15.00 

(Every shade of color, such as dablia, green, 

—_ purple, drake-neek, black, blue, 

c 


+) 
Hunting coats, some new styles of diamond 

velvets : - - - - - - 4 
Pilotclotheoats - -+- - - ae 
Beaver cloth coats- - : 
Broadcloth and pilot coats, with silk velvet 

facings an@ collars, lined, wadded, and 

tufted with silk—a splendid article, got up 

in the very best style ee. we tee to 2000 
Broadelothsurtouts - - - - °* to 1500 
Elegant dressing gowns - - + = 350 to 800 
Ladiesridinghabits - - - - o- to 1000 
Sommer coats—look as well as cloth—silk 

faced - - - See ° : - to 700 
Professional summer suits—wear and look as 

well as cloth . - : - - - 1000 to 1500 
An entire suit of thin clothes - - - 200 to 500 
Rich searfs, cravats,andstocks - - - 2 to. 100 
Elegant suspenders and socks == - - - 2% to 75 
Walking sticks, valises, carpet bags, smok- 

ing caps, umbrellas, &c. &c. 
Linen shirts, bosoms, collars, gloves, &e. 

&e., at customers’ OWN PRICES. 

All orders from any part of the world executed at the 
shortest notice and in the best style, from furnishing a sin- 
gle garment to 


Clothing a Regiment. 
Gentlemen, when you come to Boston, be sure and secure 
a good bargain, by calling at 


SIMMONS’ OAK HALL, 
Nos. 32, 34, 36, and 38, 4nn Street, 
BOSTON. 


August 16 —3m 
GRAHAM'S MAGAZINE—1849 
G. R. GRAHAM, J. R. CHANDLER, AND J. B. TAYLOR, 
EDITORS, 

HE January number of Graham’s Magazine—the first 
number of the New Volume—is uow ready for the mails 
and for shipments to agents. The Publishers and Editors, 
while expressing satisfaction in the extraordinary enccess 
with which their effurts to elevate the character of the peri- 
odical literature of the country have been ae 
fully offer a statement of their preparations for the New Vol- 
ume. It is well known that no other Magazine ever publish- 
ed in the English language has presented such an array of 
illustrious contributors. Bryant, Cooper, Paulding, Herbert, 
Longfellow, Hoffman, Willis, Fay, Simms, constitute alone a 
corps greater than any ever before engaged for a single work. 
An examination of our last volumes will show that these dis- 
tinguished writers have all furnished for this miscellany ar- 
ticles equal to the best they have given to the world. They, 
with our other old contfibutors, will continue to enrich our 
with their productions ; and several eminent authors 

who have not hitherto appeared in our pages will hereafter 
be added to the list. Of course, therefore, all attempts to 
compete with Graham’s Magazine, in its literary character, 
will be unsuccessful. In every department, the highest tal- 
ent in the country will be enlisted, and no effort 6 to 
maintain its present reputation as the leading literary peri- 

odical of America, 
Great inducements to Postmasters and Clubs, unequal- 
led by those of any other Establishment. 


States 
For three dollars, in advance, (par money in the 

from which it is remitted,) one copy of Graben - one year, 
and mendint pee on proof sheets, gg aan 





Gen. Worth, and Capt. 
ly framed, will make a valuable set of parlor 





JOHN W. NORTH, 


TORNEY and Counsellor at Law, and General Land 
A seen Falls of St. Anthony, Minnesota Territory. 
—y ; 





sdbonemeores ~ IONALITY OF SLAVERY. 

LYSANDER SPOONER, and 2d. Publish- 
ed by Bela Marsh, 25 . + 

E by Lome Cori Btn a fo ae, a 

each part, or 50 cents bound tog 





August 10.—lam 


ietures. They are engraved from undoubted ori- 
, by the best artista, and are of themselves worthy the 


ginal bseription to Graham’s a at 
The cption of the subscriber ——s three Gren’ we will 

three 0: ic. ering” Mrs. popular 
sed any iMnagnificent print, from the burin of a celebrated 


evesipies Zesty Aakegul dither pgiieite 

named, to each su’ . 

dollars, five copies yearly, and a copy of the Maga- 
tmaster or other forming the clab. 
dallure, eleven etyien) and’ vat ef the poctanite 

to each subscriber, and a copy of the Magazine to the person 

forming the club. Dee. 28. 








izes much of the cheap literature of the day, a 

vapidity of the so-called “ Ladies’ Magee 
trations will consist of Original Drawings engray a 
by the best artists; 

Portraits of Remarkable Persons and Views of 

Remarkable Places, 
Illustrated by pen and pencil. A strict revision will he ex. 
ercised, that no improper article or word shall ever be adit 
ted, so that it may safely be taken by persons of the utmuvst 
refinement, and read at the fireside for the amusement or in- 
struction of the family circle. 

The Review department of the Magazine will contain brief 
critical notices of all the new publications of the day, aud 
will form a complete chronicle of current literature 

From the business and literary connections already ests}. 
lished, the best assistance that the country can afford will 
be secured for completing the plans of the publisher, and 
nothing will be wanting ¢hat ample pecuniary resources and 
watchfal industry can obtain, to make the Magazine the 

Leading Literary Periodical of America, 

The extremely low rate at which it is published precludes 
the hope of profit, except from a circulation greater than thar 
which any literary periodical has ever yet attained ; bu: 
with the new avenues daily opening for ihe circulation of 
works of merit ; the constantly increasing population of the 
country ; the cheapness of the Magazine, and the superiority 
of its literary and artistic attractions to those of any other 
work now issued ; the proprietor fearless'y engages in an en- 
terprise which will be sure to benefit the public if it should 
not enrich himself. 

The Magazine will be under the editorial charge and gu- 
pervision of 


ed on wood 


Charles F. Briggs, 
who has been connected with it from the beginning. 

The “ Pulpit Portraits,” a serjes of biographical sketches 
accompanied by well-engraved Portraits of Eminent Divines 
of the American Churches, whieh have formed a conapienous 
feature of “ HOLDEN,” will be continued in the suceeeding 
Volumes of the Magazine, and will render it of peculiar value 
to eatigions people of every denomination. 


The Fifth Volume 


willcommence on the First of January next, hut will be issued 
on the 15th of December. Each number will consist of 


64 Pages, and Numerous Engravings. 
The Terms are 


One Dollar a Year 


in advance; the Magezine will be plainly and carefully di- 
rected, and sent by mail af the risk of the subscribers. Ag 
each number will be steréotyped, missing or lost numbers 
ean be at any time supplied when ordered, but will be de- 
ducted from the time for whi-h payment has been received. 
Kemittances may be gent at the risk of the propri-tor pro- 
vided a description of the bills are taken, and enclosed in the 
presence of the Postmaster, as evidence of the fact. 

Five copies will be furnished for $4, and twenty copies for 
$15. Numbers for the year 1848, excepting the month ot 
January, will be furnished at fonr cents each, and Bound 
Volumes in cloth with gilt edges, from July to December, 
inclusive, at &l each. 

Newspaper publishers who will insert this Prospectus four 
times, and notice the Magazine montbly, will receive a bound 
volume for the year 1849, and an exchan@ for the coming 
year; they are requested to send only those papers in which 
the Prospectus and notices appear. Levters must be ad 
dressed to “ Holden’s Dollar Magazine, No. 109 Nassau St., 
New York,” and post-paid in all cases. 

Oct 25—3m. W.H. DIETZ, Proprietor 


’ 





COMMISSION STORE. 
M. GUNNISON, Generul Commission Merchant, \('\ 
Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. Dec. 23.—ly 





FIRE-PROOF CHESTS, 
peer Salamander Soapstone lined Iron Chests, that 
will stand more fire than any others made in this eoun- 
try. Also,a large supply of Patent Air Chamber Irq@m Chests, 
700 now in use, and we still make chests in the ordinary way, 
at very low prices. Slate-lined Refrigerators, Water Filters 
Portable Water Closets for the sick andinfirm. Seal and 
Letter Copying Presses, Fire-Proof Doors for Banks and 
Stores. EVANS & WATSON, 
76 South Third street, Philadelphia 
N.B. Country Merchants are invited to call and examine 
for themselves, before purchasing elsewhere. Feb. |. 


LARD OIL. 

MPKOVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest quality, 
equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery and 
woollens, being manufactured withont acids, can always be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and executed for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the West Indies 


and Canadas. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 
Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, U0. 


OLD DOCTOR JACOB TOWNSEND, 
THE ORIGINAL DISCOVERER OF 
THE GENUINE TOWNSEND SARSAPARILLA. 
LD Dr. Townsend is now about seventy years of age, and 
has long been known as the Author and Discoverer of 
the genuine original “ Townsend Sarsaparillu.” eing 
poor, he was compelled to limit its manufacture, by which 
means it has been kept out of market, and the sales circum- 
scribed to those only who had proved its worth and known 
its value. It had reached the ears of many, nevertheless, as 
those persons who had been healed of sore diseases, and 
saved from death, proclaimed its excellence and wonderfi.! 
healing power. ‘This 
Grand and Unequalled Preparation 

is manufactured on the largest scale, and is called for through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. 

Unlike young S_ P. Townsend’s, it improves with age, and 
never changes, but for the better; because it is prepared on 
scientifie principles, by a scientific man. ‘Ihe highest know- 
ledge of Chemistry, and the latest discoveries of the Art, 
have all been brought into requisition in the manufacture of 
the Old Doctor's Sarsapariila. The Sarsapariila root, it is 
well known to medica’ men, contains many medicinal } rv} - 
erties, and some properties which are inert or useless; and 
others, which, if retained in preparing it for use, produce ter- 
mentation aud acid, which is injurious to the system. Some 
of the properties of Sarsaparilla are so volatile, that they en- 
tirely evaporate and are lost in the preparation, if they are 
not preserved Sy a scientific process, known only to thore ex- 
perienced in its manufacture. Moreover, these volatile prin- 
ciples, which fly off in vapor, or as an exhalation, under I: at 
are the very essential medical properties of the root, which 
give toit allits value. The 

Genuine Old Dr. Jacob Townsend's Sarsaparilla 
is so prepared, that all the inert properties of the Sarsaparil- 
la root are first removed, everything capable of becoming 
acid or of fermentation is extracted and rejected; then eve- 
ry particle of medical virtue is secured in a pure and concen 
trated form ; and thus it is rendered incapable of losing any 
of its valuable and healing pruperties. Prepsred in this way, 
it is made the most powerful agent in the 

Cure of Innumerable Diseases, 

Hence the reason why we hear commendations on every 
side, in its favor, by men, women, and children. We find it 
doing wonders in the cure of Consumption, Dysprpsia, and 
Liver Complaint, aud in Rheumatism, Scrofula, and Pies, 
Costiveness, all Cutaneous Eruptions, Pienples, Dlotch«s, 
and all affections arising from 

Impurity of the Blood, 

It possesses a marvellous efficacy in all complaints arising 
from indigestion, from acidity of the stomach, from wnequal 
circulation, determination of blood to the head, palpitation of 
the heart, cold feet and cold hands, cold chiller and hot flashes 
over the body. It bas not had its equal in coughs and colds, 
and promotes easy expectoration and gentle perspiration, re- 
laxing stricture of the lungs, throat and every other part. 

But in nothing is its excellence more manifestly seen and 
acknowledged than in all kinds and sta~es of 

Female Complaints. 

It works wonders in cases of fluor albus ¢ 1 whites, falling 
of the womb, obstructed, suppressed, vr paintul menses, ir- 
regularity of the menstrual periods, and the like; and is 
effectual in curing all forms of the kidney disease. 

By removing vbstructions, and regulating the general sys- 
tem, it gives tone and strength to the whvle body, and cures 
all forms of a 

Nervous Diseases and Debility, 
and thus prevents or relieves a great varity of other disea- 
ses, a8 spinal irritation, neuralgia, St. Vitus dance, swooning, 
epileptic fits, convnisions, &c. 
Is not this, then, 
The Medicine you Pre-eminently Need? 

But can any of these things be said of S. P. Townsend’s 

inferior article? This young man’s liquid is not to be 
Compared with the Old Dr.’s, 

because of one Grand Fact, that the one is Incapable of De- 

terioration and 








Never Spoils, 


while the other does; it sours, ferments, and blows the bot 
tles containing it into fragments; the sour, acid liquid ex 
ploding, and damaging other goods! Must not this horrible 
p poi: to the system? What! put acid 

into a system already diseased with acid! What canses dys- 
pepsia but acid? Do we not all know, that when food sours 
in our stomachs, what mischief it produces!—flatulence, 
heartburn, palpitation of the heart, livercomplaint, diurrlas, 
dysentery, colic, and corruption of the blood ¢ What is scrot- 
ula but an acid humor in the body? What produces all the 
humors which bring on eruptiona of the skin, seald head salt 
rheum, erysipelas, white ation rae “4 fever-sores, and all uleer- 
ations, internal and external? It is nothing under heaven 
but an acid substance, which sours, and thus spoils all the 
fluids of the body, more or less. What causes rheumatirm, 
but a sour acid fluid, which insinuates itrelf between the 
joints and elsewhere, irritating and inflaming the tender and 
delicate tissues upon which it acts ? So of nervous diseases, 
of impurity of the blood, of deranged circulations, and nearly 
all the ailments which afflict human nature. ‘ : 

Now, is it not horrible to make and sell, and infinitely 
worse to use, this 


Souring, Fermenting, Acid “Compound” of 8, P. 
T ’ 





ownsend! a 
fain have it understood that Old Dr. Jace 
or eats Gamuane Original Sarsapariila, is an Imitation 
i re} tion !! 
eee neti That we should deal in an article whdch 
would bear the most distant resemblance to S. P. ‘Towns¢ nd’s 
article! and which should bring down upon the Old Ir such 
a tain load of plaints and crimimations from Agents 
who have sould, and eos who have used 8. P. Town- 
send’s Fermenting Compound. ft 

We wish it understood, because it is the absolute aoe 
that S. P. Townsend’s article and Old Dr. Jacob 1 ee 8 
Sarsaparilla are heaven wide apart, and infinitely “iss1™! ari 
that they are unlike in every particular, having not one #1"! 
gle thing in common. 

As P. Townsend is no doctor, and never was, is no 
chemist, no pharmaceutist--knows no more of medicine ot 
disease than any other common, unscientific, unprofessi wal 
man, what guarantee can the public have that oe - 
cei agenuine scientific medicine, containing -* e od 
tues of the articles used In preparing it, and which are ~ ~ 
pable of changes which might render them the agents 
me snoop the unfortunate, to peur as 
into wounded humanity, to kindle hope. in the despair? nd 
bosom, to reatore health and bloom ond yigee into the ore 

nfirmity— F 
ed and broken END bes cought and oubd the opportu: 
ng his 





JACOB er 
nity and means 
bs Grand, Universal, Demceatented Bee ait, 
he reach, and to the knowledge of all wit). 
teaethey ay learn and know, by jeyful expert ence, its 
Transcendent Power to Heal! 


G-F-For salein Washington OH) 9)“ w. H. Gilman 





S. Butt BM. Deleny 
April 12—13t Ridgely & Co. 























